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HE events of the last few years have demonstrated to men 

everywhere the close and vital relationship between speech 
subjects and the needs of social, economic, and political life. 
They have emphasized the necessity of adequate speech training 
as a preparation for life. They have brought an increased 
demand for trained workers. They have brought to teachers of 
speech, especially to those in colleges and universities, an enlarged 


vision of significant aims of service to society which will here- 
after guide the development of their work. They have brought 
also a keen realization that the future requires the organization 
of departments and courses in ways which will secure greater 
freedom and effectiveness in meeting the opportunities of the 
time, that it-requires the assumption by a larger number of teach- 
ers of the responsibility for research, that it requires the recog- 
nition by all teachers of speech that the necessity for thorough, 
well-rounded training, painstaking scholarship, and efficient 
teaching is rapidly growing more and more pressing. 

The speaking activities incident to the war have demonstrated 
the importance of speech and voice training as a preparation for 
the discharge of the obligations of citizenship. The Four Min- 
ute Men and the speakers’ bureaus of scores of war organizations 
have called upon men by tens of thousands to speak in behalf of 
patriotic causes. These organizations have demonstrated the 
power of the spoken word and have won recognition of the part 
the speaker has played in the life of the nation from the most 


*Read at the 1919 national convertion 
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practical and exacting of leaders in business and political life. 
Teachers of speech have played their parts as speakers and as 
leaders in these activities, and I believe the work which has been 
done has brought recognition of the service which they can ren- 
der to society. But, what is equally significant, the participation 
of thousands of men and women in the speaking activities of the 
war has made clear the necessity of voice and speech training for 
every student in schools and colleges as a part of their preparation 
for life. I would not in any way detract from the praise merited 
by the speakers for war organizations, but it cannot be denied 
that many men were unable to discharge well the obligation 
which citizenship put upon them because they had neglected their 
training in public speaking. And the War Committee of this 
association found that able young men were handicapped in the 
discharge of the military obligations of citizenship, were unable 
to qualify for commissions because of voice and speech defects. 
These experiences must inevitably make a greater number of men 
realize that speech and voice training is essential to the discharge 
of the duties of the citizen in business, in the professions, in 
social and in civic life. As a result of the war, the relationship 
between speech subjects and life is better understood by more 
men today than ever before. The overwhelming need for the 
open discussion of local and national problems of reconstruction 
and the efforts to salvage from the war agencies, community 
organizations for public discussion, public recreation, and com- 
munity service give promise that the importance of the spoken 
word will not speedily be forgotten. This emphasis of the gen- 
eral need of speech training should result in an increased enroll- 
ment in our fundamental courses and it makes highly important 
the problem of their standardization. 

The necessity for speech and voice training as a preparation 
for citizenship has been further emphasized during the last few 
years by the work connected with the promotion of National 
American Speech Week, by the excellent work which has been 
done in speech improvement and in the correction of speech dis- 
orders, and by the development of the “Oral English” work in 
secondary schools. Through these activities the importance of 
the work has been called to the attention of a large number of 
men and women who are interested in the schools. 
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Furthermore, these activities have developed beyond the 
stages of first propaganda so that administrators and teachers 
of English have learned that speech work can be well handled 
only by those who are specially trained. Satisfactory results 
cannot be secured by regarding the work as a sideline for teachers 
of English. One of the most significant statements bearing on 
this point that I have seen is that made by the Committee on Oral 
Expression of the Chicago High School Teachers’ Club, pub- 
lished in THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL for May 1919. The com- 
mittee discovered that, after seven years of experiment with the 
teaching of oral expression, ninety per cent of the English 
teachers “still feel that oral expression, in its several branches, 
can be more efficiently handled by specially trained teachers and 
in classes separate from the regular English classes.” The com- 
mittee made an additional statement which points to an oppor- 
tunity for university departments of speech, to the effect that it is 
not practicable to ask that oral expression be required of all stu- 
dents until a more nearly adequate number of specially trained 
teachers is available. The committee, it is reported, agreed to 
recommend to the superintendent of schools that an examination 
in the various phases of speech education be offered as a minor 
to teachers seeking admission to the teaching force, that an 
increase in the number of teachers specially trained to teach 
speech subjects might be encouraged. 

Another part of speech work the relationship of which to the 
needs of society has been made more clear by the events of these 
war years is dramatic art and pageantry. The patriotic pageants, 
the dramatic activities of the camps, the work of the Drama 
League of America, the Red Cross, and the War Camp Com- 
munity Service have taught people in all parts of the country 
that community drama and pageantry is a splendid means of 
democratic, educative, public recreation. Local pageants, com- 
munity memorial theatres, Little Theatre groups, the dramatic 
activities in the work programs of community centers and play- 
ground associations give evidence that the public is awake to the 
value of community drama. Not only has the public interest 
been aroused, but the movement has developed to the point where 
it is becoming more and more clear that trained leadership is 
necessary to well sustained and effective work. Many Little 
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Theatres and similar organizations involving community recre- 
ative art have been handicapped by untrained or poorly trained 
leaders. Many community pageants organized and produced in 
the haste of a few weeks by untrained enthusiasts have resulted 
in waste, and in failure to realize results possible only when the 
work is under the direction of trained leaders. Although pa- 
geants involve democratic codperation and the participation on 
the part of vast numbers of people, their form and organization 
are the product of personal invention of a very few leaders. The 
success of the pageant depends in a large measure upon the tech- 
nical training and personal qualifications of those leaders. The 
demand for socially minded, technically trained leaders in com- 
munity drama and pageantry is greater than the supply. In the 
preparation of such leaders lies an opportunity for teachers of 
speech, an opportunity to perform a splendid service. The or- 
ganizations which are promoting community drama and pagean- 
try will look to the universities for new leaders. The department 
of speech is the department which can best organize its work in 
such a way as to supply those leaders. 

This establishment of contact with life, which has brought a 
new demand for speech training in schools and universities, 
which calls for more trained teachers and leaders, has resulted in 
a situation which is making exacting demands of every teacher 
of speech, especially upon the teacher in the university. 

One of the first matters which presses upon some of us with 
special force is that of reorganization of departments. If teach- 
ers of speech are to meet the demands of the present, if they are 
to seize these opportunities of service, they must have freedom to 
work out their own special problems. The services which they 
can render to society have become so clearly defined, they are so 
distinct from the functions of the department of English that I 
believe the time has come when it is necessary for more teachers 
of speech to call to the attention of university administrators the 
development and opportunities in the speech field, and to bring 
about separate departmental organization. It is no longer pos- 
sible to develop the materials of the subject under the supervision 
of departments of English in a way that the needs of the time 
require. Furthermore, the materials of the subject are being 
developed so rapidly that the teacher of speech who attempts to 
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qualify for promotion in the department of English will soon find 
himself unable to keep pace with his colleagues in the field of 
speech. I believe it is also true that the teacher of speech who 
devotes himself to speech subjects while he remains a member of 
a department of English will find himself rapidly losing touch 
and sympathy with English work, however kindly disposed the 
members of the English department may be. I am driven to the 
conclusion that teachers of speech in institutions like the state 
universities, to which the demands of the present are coming with 
special force, can not continue to work much longer as members 
of departments of English. The present demands a separate and 
independent departmental organization which will secure freedom 
to adopt courses to present needs, and freedom for research in the 
special materials of this field. 

A second matter which presses itself upon us is the demand 
for immediate attention to the standardization of courses and 
requirements for training of teachers. I do not mean to imply 
that every student must be put through exactly the same mill, but 
I do believe that we shall have to agree upon fundamentals for 
elementary courses and we shall have to bring about a substantial 
agreement upon what we consider a minimum of training for 
speech work upon which many will build the requirements for a 
major in speech. Now that we have adopted the university point 
of view, we can not afford to jeopardize our’ st2ading in the 
curriculum by holding aloof from efforts to put the materials 
into standardized and usable form. 

Furthermore, if we are to accept broad aims of service for the 
guidance of speech work, many departments will have to add new 
courses in voice training, phonetics, teachers’ problems, com- 
munity drama, pageantry, and perhaps courses covering social 
service through public discussion. Many departments will find 
need to press claims for properly equipped studio theatres and for 
open-air theatres, for well-rounded training in dramatics is not 
possible without such equipment. The scope of many depart- 
ments will be enlarged, and perhaps some radical changes will be 
made in others in such a way as to take the emphasis off the train- 
ing of public readers and place it upon the work which is more 
directly related to the meeting of what seems to me to be the more 
important needs of society. 
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With the coming of the call to cope with problems directly 
related to life has come an increasing demand that a larger num- 
ber of teachers of speech assume the burdens of research and 
investigation. Teachers of speech who are claiming for their 
subject an independent place in university curriculums on a basis 
of equality with other subjects cannot refuse to accept the task 
of the search for truth in their own field. The time is rapidly 
coming when every teacher of speech who would keep pace with 
his colleagues will have to find time for advanced study and re- 
search. I would not for one moment detract from the emphasis 
which it is necessary to place upon creative teaching. I realize 
also that some men find themselves able to make little success in 
scientific investigation. But I believe it is also true that every 
teacher can draw from advanced study and research inspiration 
which makes his teaching more effective. The time when we 
can afford to publish in our professional journal a debate on the 
question whether we as a group should assume the burden of 
extending the knowledge of the materials of this field is gone. 
And the day when we can teach blindly or publish in textbooks 
things that are not true at all, even though such teaching sas 
secured good results in some instances, is passing rapidly. If we 
are to establish a permanent place for speech subjects in the uni- 
versity curriculum, we can afford to adopt only an unprejudiced, 
open-minded attitude toward all investigations which throw light 
upon the materials of our subject. The relation of speech sub- 
jects to life makes it especially important that we seek eagerly all 
knowledge that our combined efforts can discover by diligent re- 
search and painstaking scholarship. We must understand | 
think that the day must come when the psychologist, the doctor, 
and the promoters of community drama and others will turn 
more and more to the professor in the department of speech for 
the latest and finest contributions to human knowledge upon these 
subjects. The extension of knowledge of speech subjects in 
response to the demands of life, and the coming of the subject 
into a place of independence and standing equal to that of other 
subjects in the university curriculum is rapidly increasing the 
demands made upon individual teachers in university depart- 
ments. The time is not far distant, I believe, when advanced 
study equivalent to the work required for the doctor’s degree 
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will constitute the generally accepted standard of preparation of 
teachers of speech, to the same extent that it is a requirement for 
members of the staff of other university departments. 

These as I see them are some of the opportunities which the* 
present is bringing to teachers of speech. These are the exact- 
ing demands which the future will make. Surely in these broader 
opportunities for service to society, in the demands for reorgani- 
zation of departments and courses, in the demands for research 
and scholarship, lies a tremendous challenge. A study of the 
expansion of American university curriculums for the last fifty 
years shows that only when a subject has come into a position 
where it ministers to the needs of society, only when its mate- 
rials have been organized and standardized, does the subject find 
a place of independent standing. I believe we have come to a 
time when teachers of speech are accepting broad aims of service 
for the guidance of their work. I believe they are ready to 
meet the challenge of the present. For these reasons I am confi- 
dent that the department of speech will find an independent and 
permanent place in a speedily increasing number of American 
university curriculums. 











THE VOICE IN SPEAKING AND SINGING 


AGNES C. LOUGHLIN 
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ITHIN the past ten years there has arisen an increasing 
interest in the vdice. Several text books have recently 
been published on the voice and voice training. Considerable 
experiment and research work are now being carried out by phy- 
sicists, physiologists, and psychologists in connection with the 
voice. There seems to be a desire on the part of all of those 
interested in this subject to reach a point of standardization. 
Why this increasing interest? There are several reasons for it. 
In the first place, people in general, have come to recognize 
that the voice is the expression of the personality, that if one 
thinks sad thoughts, these thoughts will be reflected in the voice; 
its inflection, its quality, its volume, all will be impaired. In 
proportion as the voice becomes affected, so will the personality 
and success of that person in life, be impaired. 

Recognizing these facts, many cities are placing voice train- 
ing in their schools. Investigations in these schools have shown 
a surprisingly large number of pupils with some defects of tone 
in the way of a harsh, hoarse, high-pitched, weak, or monotonous 
voice. Many are found to have defects of codrdination which 
are manifest in lisping, stuttering, or in thick or slurring speech.’ 
This increasing interest leads us to hope that our boys and girls 
may, for the first time, learn how to speak and sing their mother 
tongue easily and correctly. 

This would all be well were it not for the fact that there exist 
today a number of conflicting views and theories in regard to the 
nature of the voice and its training in speaking and singing. 
There is the psychologist’s view represented by Taylor in his 
book called The Psychology of Singing. He declares that in 
teaching singing the principal stress should be laid upon imita- 


*Blanton: The Broader Aspects of Speech Training, QuART. Journ. oF 
Spescu Epucation, Vol. IV, Jan. 1918, pp. 47-49. 
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tion. “The voice needs no other guidance than the singer’s sense 
of hearing.” 

The physiologist, in turn, insists upon a knowledge of the 
vocal mechanism and emphasizes the necessity of practicing 
breathing exercise, and consciously directing all parts of the 
mechanism.* 

The physicist tells us that breath is secondary and that reson- 
ance is primary. Muckey, one of the recent investigators in the 
voice, has stated this, and insists that the old method of raising 
the soft palate in making tone be abandoned.* 

There is one point, however, upon which all recent investi- 
gators seem to be agreed, and that is, that we have but one voice. 
There is not a speaking voice and a singing voice.* Due to the 
recognition of this fact, there is developing a unity in the 
methods of training the voice in speaking and in singing. In an 
attempt to unify this idea further, and to find out, if possible, 
where the difference lies in speaking and in singing, this study 
was undertaken. 

The method of approach has been largely that of reference 
to the different books written on the study of the voice. Books 
dealing with speaking, singing, interpretation, language and 
music have necessarily been consulted. A certain amount of 
direct knowledge has been acquired as the result of three years 
of training in speaking and singing. Consultations and discus- 
sions have also been carried on with the teachers of Public Speak- 
ing and the teachers of Singing in the University of Wisconsin. 
Further knowledge was gained through observation carried on in 
the city schools of Madison and by practice teaching and observa- 
tion in the University clinic for the correction of speech defects 
and in the Wisconsin High School. 


THE ORIGINS OF SPEAKING AND SINGING 


Since the time of the Assyrians the question of the origins 
of voice and language has been speculated upon. Ontologists, 
anthropologists, physiologists, etymologists, psychologists, all 


*Taylor: The Psychology of Singing, pp. 201-300. 

* Miller: The Voice, pp. 64-66. 

*Muckey: The Natural Method of Voice Production, p. 102. 
"Davies: The Singing of the Future, p. 119. 
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have theorized upon the origins of speaking and singing. There 
is today no established proof of how either speaking or singing 
originated. Many different theories have been advanced. Some 
of these have been discarded as of little value, but there are 
several still held, each with its followers. 

Charles Darwin was the first to present a theory of any 
weight. He held that musical notes were first acquired by the 
male or female progenitors of mankind for the sake of charm- 
ing the opposite sex. Thus, musical notes became primarily as- 
sociated with such strong emotions as love, jealousy, and 
triumph. 

Language, according to Darwin, owes its origin to imitation 
and modification of various natural sounds, the voices of other 
animals and man’s own instinctive cries, aided by signs and ges- 
tures. Darwin thus concluded that speech developed from sing- 
ing tones.° His theory has few followers today. 

Herbert Spencer held a different theory in regard to the 
origin of speech and song. Feeling, he concluded, passing a 
certain pitch, habitually vents itself in bodily action. Through 
the organs of speech, that feeling passes into movement with the 
greater frequency. Here are to be found the beginnings of 
speech. 

The cadences used in emotional speech afford the foundation 
from which music has been developed. Song employs and ex- 
aggerates the natural language of the emotions. Vocal music, 
Spencer held, and by consequence all music, is an idealisation of 
the natural language of passion." We find, therefore that Dar- 
win and Spencer held exactly opposite views in regard to the 
origins of speaking and singing. 

Wallaschek refutes Spencer’s theory by declaring that, since 
most primitive music is no melody, but noise reduced to rhythm, 
it can hardly be the direct offspring of emotional speech. If the 
melody alone were taken from a developed language, the words 
would have been borrowed too. This is not found to be the case.* 

One of the accredited theories of recent date is that of Walla- 
schek who claims that music and speech did not arise the one 


*Darwin: The Descent of Man, pp. 86-88. 
* Wallaschek: Primitive Music, p. 255. 
*?lad., p. 252. 
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from the other, but that both arose from (or together with) an 
identical primitive stage in one of their common elements. Hence, 
an inquiry into the origins of speaking leads us to the origins of 
singing. “Primitive human utterance, using sound metaphors 
and onomatopeia in order to make itself intelligible, may re- 
semble priniitive musical tones; nevertheless, an early separation 
of distinct tones and indistinct sounds seems to have taken place, 
not as transition from the one as prior to the other as succeed- 
ing, but as a divergence from a primitive state which is neither 
of the two.”* Wallaschek’s conclusions are based largely upon 
information obtained in his observation of primitive tribes of 
today. There are still other theories each purporting to explain 
the origins of speaking and singing. We will not discuss these 
in detail but will pass on to a consideration of the beginnings of 
speaking and singing, and also attempt to trace their earliest 
* development. 

A discussion of the beginnings of speaking will involve a 
study of the beginnings of language. There is no authentic ma- 
terial on this subject—only theories exist. Work has been done 
upon the development of the mind of the child and some observa- 
tions with savages have been made. These investigations have 
aided, to a degree, those who are seeking to know something of 
the origin of langvage. 

Language has been defined as any mode of communication 
between beings who can mutually understand one another. Even 
in brute creation we may note the use of three kinds of communi- 
cation, which may be considered as the germs of modes still in 
use among men. These are: the sign, the sound, and the in- 
tonation, or louder sound. In man, these have developed re- 
spectively into human gesture, human word, and human empha- 
sis..° We will assume that primitive man possessed as much 
intelligence as the lower animals of today. Therefore, he was 
capable of making gesture, sound, and louder sound. If he were 
severely burned, perhaps he cried out, making some sound which 
originated of itself, when, in the expiration of breath, the tone 
passage was interfered with by the contractions due to the pain 


* Wallaschek: Primitive Music, p. 254. 
* Hutson: The Story of Language, pp. 50-62. 
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felt. Some gesture attached itself to this experience. With 
new experiences primitive man made more sounds or outcries 
and more movements of the muscles, of the face and limbs. One 
and the same cry and gesture probably expressed a number of 
conditions. In time this manner of crying out, of movement, of : 
gesture began to vary according to the change of circumstances. | 
Then came sounds, distinguishable as indications of pleasure or 
of displeasure. Later syllables like “pa—pa,” “‘a-ta,” originated 
themselves, when, in the expiration of breath, the passage was 
stopped either by the lips (giving p, m) or by the tongue (giving 
d,t).”” 

In time a meaning attached itself to each of these different 
cries and syllables. Concepts formed in the mind of primitive 
man. Fire meant danger or “pa—pa’” perhaps. The primitive 
family came to understand each other by the use of gesture, 
grimace and vocalization. The brain grows through its own 
activity."* Man developed a period of echolalia repeating sounds, 
syllables without understanding. This practice gave greater 
flexibility to the organs of speech. The cries of birds and 
animals were imitated, though probably no clear framing of a 
concept as attaching itself to onomatopoeiac forms was present."* 
Finally, man constantly associating a certain cry or syllable with 
“fire” for instance, learned his first words. Need for communi- 
cation increased. By means of gesture, grimace, and repetition 
of syllables, primitive man was able to make others understand 
what he meant. Much echolalia continued without meaning. 

Slowly the sentence developed, one word at first standing for 
a complete sentence. In time, the sentence of two words came. 
Meaningless chatter became less rare. Syllables without con- 
cepts were repeated over and over, in which singing tones were 
used.** Man’s speech took an accent, cadence; his articulation 
became more and more distinct. Increased activity caused fur- 
ther growth. Man as a speaking, thinking animal had begun. 

With this we must leave him for consideration of the begin- 
nings of singing. When we again consider the speech side, we 








™ Preyer: The Mind of the Child, Part II, p. 86. 
* Ibid., p. 86. 

* Ibid., p. 98. 

“ Preyer: The Mind of the Child, Part II, p. 80. 
* Ibid., p. 171. 
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will find that man has widened his experiences outside of the 
family, until a whole tribe and finally a nation have been formed, 
all having a common language. 

The origins of singing have been touched upon in the discus- 
sion of the beginnings of speech. As has been inferred, it is 
not possible to say just when singing or speaking began. Both, 
in the original had common elements; for example, they are 
both the result of voice production, both are made up of tones 
and noises. Both were, at first, so much alike that they may 
scarcely have been differentiated. A tone held for some time be- 
comes a singing tone. Primitive man, no doubt, did this very 
thing in imitation of the birds, perhaps, or in the unconscious 
babbling of echolalia. As soon as tones are held they tend to 
take on melody or formal intervals between successive tones. Of 
course, this was not yet singing. Nor did singing as singing 
begin, probably, until after some form of instrumental music 
had been used.** For the beginnings of this we must go to the 
rhythmical impulse in man. 

Rhythm is found in all nature. The heart beats in a regular 
rhythm, the waves beat upon the shore in rhythm, with more 
or less regular divisions of time marked off by beats or accents.” 
In response to this rhythm which primitive man found all about 
and within himself, arose the beginnings of song. In imitation 
of the wood-pecker, perhaps, man beat with his stick upon the 
ground or the tree. This marked the origin of our first drum. 
Later man imitated the wood-pecker’s sound with his voice as 
he beat with the stick. When man had progressed in intelligence 
and had come to live in communities, he employed this primitive 
form for entertainment in the dance. His cries and tones took 
on the rhythm of the dance, as he beat with the sticks. With 
the evolving of the stretched drum, rhythm became more distinct 
and varied as primitive man learned to dance slowly or rapidly.” 
In dancing he cried out in a very monotonous tone. These ex- 
clamations were usually one sound, often repeated. The primi- 
tive savage of today is unable to sing a tone clearly; the pitch 
invariably wavers. No doubt, primitive man also was unable to 


* Wallaschek: Primitive Music, p. 230. 
" Art of Music, Vol. I, p. 1. 
™ Wallaschek: Primitive Music, pp. 232-233. 
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make the finer coordination necessary for a clear tone. There 
existed, probably, in all of the early beginnings of song, an 
almost imperceptible rising and falling of the voice above and 
below one tone. Vocal music, as we understand it, began when 
the first tone could be given: clearly; that is to say, when the 
sound sentence had amalgamated into the single musical tone. 

As civilization progressed musical forms developed. The 
one note period was succeeded by a two note period, such as we 
find almost entirely at the present time among the savages of 
Tierra-del Fuego."* With the development of a three note period 
began the formation of a scale. 

Rhythm was all this time the initiative force which led primi- 
tive man on and on in the making of music. Of itself, rhythm 
leads one on to the making of tones.” When the savages beat 
the drums rapidly there was a tendency for the voice to go 
higher; when the rhythm became slower the voice became lower. 
So, in time distinct tones developed, and primitive man had be- 
gun to sing. = 

Language and music developed together probably, but lan- 
guage developed more rapidly than music. Part of this may 
have been due to the fact that the writing of musical notes came 
much later than the writing of language. Much that happened 
from the time when man first began to speak and sing until the 
time, centuries later, when we find the first written accounts of 
language and music, must be left to speculation. 

When we come upon the first records of language, we find 
that man has made remarkable progress in speaking. There is 
now not one language, but many. From observation and infer- 
ence we conclude that primitive man passed from the monosyllabic 
stage in language, which consists in a principle of intonation by 
which certain classes of ideas have their distinguishing tones, 
through the agglutinative stage, which is represented by the 
written language of the earliest civilizers of Chaldea, into the 
inflectional state, of which the Assyrian and Hebrew languages 
are early examples.” 

“Lipe: The Development of the Art of Singing, p. 5. 


* Wallaschek: Primitive Music, p. 234. 
"Hutson: The Story of Language, p. 8s. 
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What kind of voices had developed we have no means of 
knowing. The general qualities of voice for both men and 
women are thought to have been much the same as they are today. 

Nothing as yet had been done in the way of voice develop- 
ment. Among some Indian tribes today, the chief of that tribe 
trains the young men in speaking before the tribe. This may 
have been done in pre-historic times also. 

Literature had begun. Stories and legends were told to the 
tribes. Some primitive poetry arose. The “Hymn to the Aten” 
was fully developed in its structure and noble use of language 
as early as 1380 B.C. “The Taking of Joppa,” an artless folk 
tale, dates from 1470 B. C. These were related in chant-like or 
singing tones, probably. 

Music during this time had developed a scale which gave 
greater variety to the songs sung. These were simple words or 
poems chanted to the accompaniment of some early instrument. 
During the dance these songs were often repeated in chorus. 
Songs may have developed simple harmonies and may have been 
sung in both major and minor.” Authorities differ on these 
points. 

The first step toward a union between speaking and singing 
had begun in a kind of dance pantomime which was later to de- 
velop into the drama and the chorus singing of the Greeks. This, 
in turn, was to become our opera. 

Were speaking and singing correlated in any other way at 
this time? One other important fact should be considered. The 
Chinese language today is a monosyllabic language. Their scale 
is the pentatonic or five note scale. Among the Australian tribes 
we find a highly inflectional language. These tribes have de- 
veloped a scale of seven notes. This fact leads us to infer that 
language and music may have had a parallel development.” 


DEVELOPMENT AND PROGRESS IN SPEAKING AND SINGING 


Little is known of the development and progress of speaking 
and singing among the ancient people. With the exception of a 
few fragments, no melodies of the pre-Christian period have 
come down tous. No theoretical treatises upon singing or speak- 


™ Wallaschek: Primitive Music, pp. 144-148. 
*Lipe: The Development of the Art of Singing, p. 10. 
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ing have survived from any nation older in civilization than 
the Greeks.** 

Of the ancient nations, the Assyrians are among the first to 
be considered. We find them with a well developed language 
which has reached the inflectional stage. This language was 
probably spoken with much reference to pitch accents, as the 
language of the Chinese today is expressed. 

Speaking as an art, did not exist, for the Assyrian empire 
was despotic. People who are led or driven find little need of 
public speaking, since there is no room in their government for 
the employment of persuasion.*” The beginnings of artistic vocal 
expression were confined to singing. Since there are no written 
forms of music in Assyria to be found, we know little of the 
progress in singing there. They probably sang of heroes and 
their achievements, of the glories of war, and of their gods. 
These songs may have been crude poems extemporized. All 
early poems were thought to have been sung in unison in a chant- 
like manner, always to the accompaniment of the lyre, the harp, 
or one of the early instruments. Rhythm was entirely dictated 
by the accentuation and emphasis demanded by the words, and 
time was not stressed. In fact, music was entirely dependent 
upon words.*® 

Both music and singing played a large part in the religious 
worship of the Assyrians.** What conception they had of tune, 
however, we do not know. A bas-relief in the British museum 
shows a possession of instrumental and vocal performers going 
out to meet the conquerors on their return from battle. The 
chorus is made up of women. One woman is holding her hand 
to her throat in the same manner as the women in Syria, Arabia, 
and Persia do today, when producing, on festival occasions, those 
peculiarly shrill sounds of rejoicing. Doctor Clarke says these 
are caused by trilling the tongue against the roof of the mouth 
without the utterance of any distinct words. A study of these 
ancient peoples gives us little information concerning either their 


™“ Dickinson: History of Music, p. 6. 

* Hardwicke: A History of Oratory and Orators, p. 3. 
“Engel: Music of the Most Ancient Nations, p. 108. 
™ Dickinson: History of Music, p. 6. 

*Engel: Music of the Most Ancient Nations, p. 108. 
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speaking or their singing. Singing contained many elements of 
speaking. 

Little more is known of speaking and singing among the 
Egyptians. Like Assyria, Egypt was under despotic rule and 
consequently was unable to develop speaking into an art form. 
It is thought by some that if public speaking existed, it must have 
resembled poetry.” 

The Egyptians made much use of song, which was probably 
connected with poetry and sung in chant-like fashion to the ac- 
companiment of one of the ancient instruments. The Egyptians 
sang at their work and employed singing in their religious cele- 
brations. The following “Song of the Thrashers to the Oxen” 
is one of the oldest metrical poems of Egypt.” 


Thrash ye for yourselves, 
Thrash ye, for yourselves, O, oxen 
Thrash ye for yourselves 

Thrash ye for yourselves 

The straw which is yours 

The corn which is our master’s. 


Singing was also taught in the early Egyptian schools. The 
effect of music and singing upon human nature was recognized. 
All music used in the schools was censored, so that the youths 
might hear only the best. 

One reason, perhaps, among many, that music did not reach 
a greater development in Egypt may be found in the fact that 
music, as a profession, was hereditary. No one, who did not 
inherit the profession was allowed to assume it.” Briefly, about 
the same conditions in regard to speaking and singing existed in 
Egypt as existed in Assyria. 

Among the Hebrews both singing and speaking were em- 
ployed. Lack of authentic material again handicaps us in a 
search for knowledge of the progress of both among the ancient 
people. Most of the development in speaking and singing was 
along religious lines. The writer of the book of Job must have 
received his inspiration from some worthy speaker. The speeches 


* Hardwicke: History of Oratory, p. 2. 
ane Music of the Most Ancient Nations, p. 24. 
dem. 
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of Moses and Samuel are also examples of the progress of speak- 
ing among the Hebrews during biblical times.** 

Probably, none of the ancient melodies of the Hebrews have 
survived, though several Jewish scholars claim that some of the 
temple and synagogue melodies used today have come down un- 
changed. Music still remained unwritten. Poetry, which was 
largely lyric, was chanted to the accompaniment of one of the 
ancient instruments. Later development shows an elaborate use 
of both vocal and instrumental music in the religious services of 
these people. These sacred songs were sung in an antiphonal 
manner in later times. Briefly, all early Hebrew music may be 
classified as follows.** 

Sacred music in divine worship. 
Sacred songs and instrumental compositions. 
Military music (trumpet). 
Triumphal songs. 
Erotic songs. 
Music at bridal processions. 
Funeral songs, doleful and lamentatious. 
. Popular secular songs. 

9. Convivial songs—banquet entertainment. 
The best work of these people developed through their religion. 
How far they progressed in speaking and singing beyond their 
neighbors, we are unable to decide, since so little authentic ma- 
terial has survived. 

We turn with more interest to the Greeks. Their history 
covers a long period in which both speaking and singing played 
important parts. For the first time, here, in Greece, speaking 
and singing developed an art form. 

The Greek language possessed many musical elements. Pitch 
accent was frequently used in speaking, and the intervals em- 
ployed were, no doubt, much greater than those used today. 
Thus, more attention to tone was given in the speaking of the 
language itself. 

As Grecian civilization advanced, poetry of a high order ap- 
peared. This was always chanted, and was probably always 
associated with the instrument, which was used to guide and 
sustain the voice, to give the pitch, and to accentuate the rhyth- 
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* Hardwicke: History of Oratory and Orators, p. 2. 
"Engel: Music of the Most Ancient Nations, pp. 311-318. 
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mical forms of the poetry.** Greek poetry developed different 
rhythms and verse forms. These were characterized; for ex- 
ample, the iambic measure was considered to be the nearest to the 
cadence of every day speech; the elegiac measure was recognized 
as social in tone.** 

Various modes in music developed. The Dorian, Phrygian, 
and Lydian were the oldest modes in use. Each of these consti- 
tuted a scale which was divided into two parts of four notes each, 
called tetracords. These the Greeks invested with individual 
characters. The Dorian mode was considered the greatest and 
only worthy of men. The Lydian was soft, and was used in the 
singing of love songs. The Phrygian was of a violent, ecstatic 
nature, the metre for the wild Bacchanalian dances. For the 
first time, enough development in poetry had occurred for the 
Greeks to recognize a difference in the effects of different 
rhythms in poetry and in music. 

This recognition made possible much of later progress. 
Drama began to develop with poetry, singing, and the dance. 
Different authors came to employ different measures in the writ- 
ing of their dramas. Speeches and laws were introduced into 
these writings, often in iambic measure, since it was thought to be 

. so near the cadence of every day speech.*’ After a time people 
would not accept speeches in this form but demanded the real 
oratory. When the state became free from despotism and a 
place for persuasion was opened, we find the orators writing their 
speeches, at first, in the elegiac measures. Later, they broke 
away from this poetic form and developed a real prose oratory. 
Speaking as an art had begun in oratory. Singing, as an art, was 
established by the drama. 

Since drama and oratory had developed, a real need for at- 
tention to the voice was found. The effect of the voice upon 
the emotions was recognized. Much time was spent by actors 
and orators in voice training. A well developed system of voice 
culture followed. Both orators and actors knew music and vocal 
training for each was very similar. 

“For the training of the voice in speaking a pupil began his 
daily practice by repeating detached sentences at short intervals. 

“Lavignac: Music and Musicians, p. 384. 
" Whibley: A Companion to Greek Studies, p. 103. 


™* MacDowell: Critical and Historical Essays, pp. 84-85. 
“ Whibley: A Companion to Greek Studies, pp. 107-112. 
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From this he passed to the declamation of long phrases, begin- 
ning on the lowest note of the voice, raising the pitch gradually 
until the highest notes were reached, and then again descending 
to the lowest range. 

The exercises in singing were similar, but greater attention 
was given to the sustaining of the high notes.** Volume and 
power were emphasized because of the great size of the audi- 
torium. Actors were really singers who delivered speeches 
which resembled our modern recitative. Pronunciation, enuncia- 
tion, and rhythm were stressed, in both speaking and singing.*® 

When Greece begun to decline, both oratory and singing 
suffered. What she had learned, however, was to assist the world 
for centuries. The importance of poetry, of singing, of music, 
and of the drama as educational factors in the lives of the people 
had become recognized. The voice was acknowledged a valuable 
medium for expression. We leave Greece with music dependent 
upon poetry; singing was still chant-like and always associated 
with the instrument.“ Drama continued to employ music and 
recitative singing. The practice of oratory in public recognized 
no dependence upon music, but all orators continued to study 
music and singing. The recognition which voice had gained re- 
mained for ever after a consideration of increasing importance. 

Pagan Rome’s contribution to progress along the lines of 
speaking and singing was of a secondary nature. The early 
Roman language was harsh, their singing was crude. It was not 
until after the introduction of Grecian culture into Rome that 
progress of any kind was made.“’. 

Rome’s primary interest was the development of the state and 
the making of laws. Consequently, all that Grecian orators had 
accomplished in speaking, Rome enthusiastically adopted. Speak- 
ing in Rome was a great art and several great orators were 
produced. 

Singing, while popular, was never held in as high esteem 
among the early Romans as it was among the Greeks. It was not 
associated with their religion. Throughout the history of Rome, 
poetry probably retained its connection with instrumental music. 
The drama, which in Greece had made such progress, though 

* Art of Music, Vol. V, p. 32. 
* Ibid., Vol. V, P. 30. 


“Lavignac: Music and Musicians, p. 384. 
“ Hardwicke: A History of Oratory and Orators, p. 24. 
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popular in pagan Rome, did not advance much, degenerating 
later into mere pantomime and show. 

During Rome’s best days, however, much money and time 
was spent upon the training of both speakers and singers. Sing- 
ing schools were established and vast sums of money was spent 
upon the cultivation of voices. Little is known of the teaching 
methods employed. We learn that it was customary for the 
singer to lie on his back with a sheet of lead on his breast to 
correct unsteadiness in breathing. He also denied himself fruit 
and sweets and abstained from food for two days together, in 
order to improve his voice qualities.” 

Orators received training of an elaborate nature. Many 
schools of oratory were established in Rome, but their pupils 
were usually laughed at in the forum, where the best speakers 
were heard. These schools produced mere mechanics in speak- 
ing. Every gesture, every movement, every inflection of voice 
was studied and measured.** So much attention was placed upon 
cadence and tone that all spontaneity and freedom weré de- 
stroyed. The best speakers went to the forum for instruction. 
Here they listened to the great orators and so learned by listen- 
ing, imitation, and practice. Pitch, rhythm, cadence and inflec- 
tion was carefully observed and practiced. 

Nearly all Grecian orators knew music and practiced sing- 
ing in acquiring skill in speaking. So also, most of the best 
orators of Rome knew music. It was, however, the theory of 
music which was emphasized in Roman schools rather than the 
practice; so with the orators, it was the theory of music which 
they emphasized. Since singing was not held in as high esteem 
in pagan Rome as it was in Greece, it seems to have been more 
of an effort to make students of oratory recognize the need of 
training in singing which the orators of Greece never, for a 
moment, questioned. 

The introduction of Christianity into Rome was an incentive 
for new progress in the art of both speaking and singing. The 
early Christians adopted singing, using the old pagan hymns at 
first. Thus, singing used once more in religious celebrations, 
received the elevation which it required for future progress. 
The coming of Christ also offered an opportunity for the use of 


“ MacDowell: Critical and Historical Essays, p. 195. 
“Everett: The Decline of Roman Oratory, pp. 18-19. 
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speaking in a new field. Pulpit eloquence began to rise as Rome 
was falling. The apostles and representatives of Christ, having 
received, through Christianity, a more exalted motive for speak- 
ing, put new vigor into Rome’s now degenerate oratory. 

Through the early centuries music and singing progressed in 
the Church.** These early centuries constituted the formative 
period in the history of music. The Christians sang hymns and 
psalms in their worship, either together or antiphonally.** These 
hymns were still chanted more or less as a declamation. There 
was, as yet, no written form for music. 

Real progress in singing first came when St. Ambrose tried 
to define this music by fixing the modes that were to be allowed 
for these chants.** The modes adopted were practically a con- 
tinuance of the Greek system of modes. 

Almost two centuries later, Gregory the Great added four 
more modes and authorized the Gregorian chant. With this re- 
form which was not the work of one man, but of several men 
named Gregory, the general system of Gregorian chant became 
established. For the first time music had become separated from 
language and dance rhythms. The music of the church was no 
longer related to the pagan world. The following example of 
Gregorian music compared with the Ambrosian, illustrates the 
importance of the change.“ 


Gregorian: 





Glo ria 


Ambrosian: 





Al me pa ter am bro si 


“ Art of Music, Vol. V, p. 34. 

“ Dickinson: The History of Music, pp. 15-17. 

“ MacDowell: Critical and Historical Essays, p. 99. 
“ Ibid., pp. 100-105. 
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After several centuries had elapsed, a system of notation de- 
veloped. Polyphonic writing was introduced.** Up to this time 
‘the length of notes had gradually become regulated, but there was 
still little of definite rhythm. Part writing now aided in system- 
atizing music. With the introduction of polyphonic music, in- 
creased demands were made upon the voice, until, in the sixteenth 
century its proper performance called for singers of considerable 
skill. 

In the meantime, another medium for the expression of the 
voice in singing was developing. Folk songs were living among 
the people, kept alive by the native bards. These men appeared 
all through Europe. In the north they received the name of 
“Minnesingers,” in the south they were called “Troubadours.” 
These bards developed a simple and refined form of melody 
which was united with poetry of a lyric nature. To them must 
be given the credit of keeping alive the practice of solo melody 
while interest was turned to polyphonic writing.” 

Following the interest in polyphonic music came a love for 
solo singing, due to the invention of the opera. Up to this time 
emphasis in singing was laid upon the rudiments of music and 
little attention was paid to the matter of tone production. “A 
loose and ineffective alliance between dramatic poetry and music 
had long existed. Ecclesiastical plays of the Middle Ages had 
been given with interspersed chants, choruses and folk songs. 
The problem of the union of music and the drama became more 
and more insistent as secular plays, masquerades, and spectacles 
gained increasing favor at the courts of Italy. No form of solo 
music as yet existed, suited to the continuous ebb and flow of 
dramatic movement, so the arrangers of stage entertainments 
were compelled to depend upon occasional musical numbers in 
chorus form. The madrigal—a setting in contrapuntal style of 
a species of poetry devoted chiefly to love and rural surround- 
ings—was drafted into service, but proved insufficient. 

“Art of Music, Vol. V, p. 35. 


“ Ibid., Vol. V, pp. 45-54. 
* Ibid., Vol. V, p. 35. 
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HE teaching of Oral English at Hunter College High School 

has been under my direction since it was included in the 
course of study five and a half years ago. Every one who 
has followed the history of English teaching in the secondary 
schools must have noted the emphasis which was for so long 
a time placed upon written work. It was this unduly devoted 
emphasis upon an art which comparatively few of my students 
would be called upon to use—the art of writing—together with 
a realization of the neglect of that related art which all would 
be obliged to use—the art of speaking—that led me to be eager 
for a revival of interest in oral work. Whether the inability 
of the average student to convey ideas in happy or adequate form 
in the literature or history recitation was due wholly to this 
emphasis upon writing English, rather than speaking English, 
in the composition class, I do not know; but it was the fact itself 
that caused me to undertake the development of this work in 
Hunter College High School. 

The character of the students in our high school is very 
similar to that of the students in any large city high school. 
More than fifty per cent of our girls are the children of foreign- 
born parents who either do not speak English at home or who 
speak an imperfect or dialect English, so that, at most, for eight 
hours of each day, these students are in an English-speaking 
environment. Very often, I have found such students able to 
write a fairly acceptable formal composition and quite unable 
to express thoughts orally and informally. 

Now this inability to speak was general and was due to sev- 
eral causes: the first, and, perhaps, the most important, that the 
oral method of conveying thought had degenerated, if not into 
a savage sign-language, at least, into something equally far from 
classic English speech. It was the false pride of all studerts— 
not alone college Freshmen—to limit the vocabulary and to use 
sufficient of the current slang to make their English savor of the 
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lowest social classes. On the other hand, among the cultured of 
Greece and Rome we know that the speech arts were assiduously 
cultivated, and among the cultured classes in England speech 
never lost its place as an art worthy of attention. Moreover, by 
inheritance, the cultivated English people have received the jewel 
of their speech-legacy. Here in America our language has not 
come as an inheritance to a large number of people, and those 
who have inherited it, have received the legacy with such apathy 
that the gem has been scratched and in some cases its beauty 
so marred as to make its deterioration from decade to decade 
a most unhappy spectacle. Monosyllabic replies such as “Yep” 
or “Yeh,” “Nop” or “Nah”; slang expressions of various sorts, 
sufficiently indicate the condition of our language habits of only 
a few years ago. Perhaps undue optimism is shown by ascrib- 
ing such conditions to the past tense, but, in all sincerity, I do 
see an improvement, and I have high hopes that with the leaven 
of better speech ideals sent forth into society in general from 
the high schools and colleges of our country, a hopeful future 
dawns. 

But while the ideal of the community failed to lend its in- 
spiring force toward encouraging the speech work of our schools, 
it must be admitted that other causes contributed to the result. 
I have myself in a class in literature or history avoided calling 
upon a student whose voice was inadequate or whose speech was 
so inarticulate as to be understood with difficulty. In the interest 
of the content of the lesson there was no time to waste in mere 
repetition. In such a case it was the mechanics of speech or 
voice that were involved, and the weak voice would have re- 
quired treatment just as the weak back would require the atten- 
tion of the physical training specialist in the gymnasium. While 
it is true that the average person does not know the sound of 
his own voice, it has happened occasionally that a student, con- 
scious of her own nasal, throaty, or high-pitched voice, refrains 
from displaying its unloveliness as she would cover a physical 
defect. I have known students, self-conscious and unwilling to 
speak because of their realization of such defects, to become, 
after training, willing and agreeable talkers. 

The basis of our work, then, was a course in vocal and speech 
mechanics. It has been remarkable that among cultivated and 
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enlightened adults the idea generally prevails that no matter 
how unpleasant the voice, “one must be satisfied with what Provi- 
dence has given one.” Knowledge and science have admittedly 
accomplished feats along other lines, but the New England 
nasality caused by the stiff jaw and the lazy tongue defies science 
in obedience to Providential decree! I have often found that 
the woman with a moderately good singing voice, who has spent 
a small fortune in vocal lessons, speaks in an untrained and un- 
lovely fashion merely because she has never applied the lessons 
in vocal art to her speaking voice. 
It is our first care, then, to give every student a working 
i knowledge of her voice production. But our aim is to do more 
than this; for, while very frequently the simple class drills and 
explanations do wonders for the average student whose voice 
is slightly nasal, throaty, or husky, in many cases, the extreme 
faultiness of a voice requires special attention. I have known 
students who during a brief five or ten minute period of such 
individual work have gained inspiration “to carry on” at home 
| and who have thus corrected defects of voice that, while not an 
. actual hindrance in life, might have been a subtle influence 
retarding or withholding success of one sort or another. Some- 
i times the student requires more than one or two special labora- 
tory periods, and the treatment varies with the individual, and, 
in no sense, can anything but the physical peculiarities and the 
psychological reactions determine the treatment or the time and 
energy to be expended on the individual. My Edison Dictograph 
has in this connection been of invaluable assistance, since, by 
recording the voice of the student and thus making it possible 
| for her “to hear herself talk,” she gains an appreciation of her 
difficulty that she could not otherwise secure. I have had more 
than one student say to me: “But isn’t it strange that no one 
else has ever spoken of the unpleasantness of my voice!’’ And 
the answer to this exclamation is: “Come and look in the glass 
and tell me what your own judgment is.” Of course, a student 
| is as loath to believe she is actually listening to her own voice 
as a savage who had never seen his image has been said to be 
surprised on looking in a mirror. The effect is sometimes start- 
ling. “That’s not mine, is it!” I have seen a girl burst into 
tears on hearing her own ugly voice for the first time, and I have 
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learned that it is sometimes unwise to take a record too early; 
or if one be taken, the student should not listen to it until she 
has made fair enough progress to make the difference between 
a second record and this first quite apparent. Then, the pleasure 
of the student is a very happy experience, and an inspiration to 
both student and teacher. Sometimes the student’s “chum” who 
listens to the voice record of her friend can assure her that it is 
“just as she talks.” Time is a rare commodity in a public high 
school, and my only regret is that my time and that of my stu- 
dents has been too much occupied to afford all the experimenta- 
tion that would have been valuable. Of one thing I am confident, 
and that is, that there has been a decided stimulus to better and 
more effective use of the voice. 

The speech problem was the second phase of this great field 
that claimed my attention. My primary object in this connec- 
tion was to teach our students to realize the difference between 
mere voice and articulated voice. Here, as elsewhere, the lack 
of standard was one of the chief difficulties. The student wished 
to talk as she had been accustomed to speak, since nothing other 
seemed “right to her ear.” If she were in the habit of saying 
“singing,” (ng sound followed by g) anything else was either 
wrong or affected. The nature of affectation as different from 
incorrectness had to be impressed. A savage might consider it 
affected to brush his hair or to possess clean finger nails. Slov- 
enly speech and incorrect speech is a mark of less cultivation 
in the individual, as is failure to conform to other amenities, 
though indeed—and this was often insisted upon as a reason 
for avoiding improved speech—you no more “put on airs’’ when 
you speak properly than you do when you eat with knife and 
fork and not with your fingers or the knife without the fork. 

Again, it is the special problem as well as the general that 
requires attention, and there is a large number of students who 
require corrective work of an individual character. Stutterers, 
clutterers, lispers, and foreigners who confuse speech elements 
in various ways according to their native speech habits, are merely 
some of the great number of our varied problems. I have had a 
Japanese student, one from Brazil, two from Jerusalem, besides 
any number of Italian, Russian, French, and German girls. If a 
common language is the basis of national life, no greater work 
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in constructive patriotism can be accomplished than this of scien- 
tific correction of dialects. While the elementary schools have 
been doing excellent work along these lines, it must be remem- 
bered that in the elementary schools also, the work is in its in- 
fancy, and I have taught many a student whose foreign accent or 
dialect had not been corrected in the earlier years of her school ca- 
reer. Others have had no training in the elementary schools in 
this country because of their late arrival here. A defect which has 
persisted for years and which could be corrected in no other 
way will yield to the interest of the student in the phonetic 
method. We use phonetic transcripts which the students read 
and reread, and thus the ear becomes accustomed to the new 
and correct sound, through the eye as interpreter, and the un- 
trained and inaccurate sense of hearing is not the court of last 
resort as it would be otherwise. Moreover, the motor sense be- 
comes a reliable force. To awaken the student to his own failure 
to articulate correctly is as difficult as it is to make him realize 
the quality of his own voice. I have found it valuable to have 
beginners keep dialect lists for several weeks, indicating in sepa- 
rate columns dialectic forms heard in the speech of others and 
those used by themselves. It is an interesting experiment in lead- 
ing the young person to discover the mote in his own eye, as he 
always sees it more readily in the eye of another! The Edison 
machine has been, as in the case of voice work, of as invaluable 
assistance as has the mirror without which we would in reality 
be lost. I have often said to classes that the ideal room for teach- 
ing speech will be one in which the walls are lined with mirrors. 

Just here it may not be amiss to state that our classes are 
valuable adjuncts to the gymnasium. The body is considered 
the frame of the musical instrument, and it is essential to proper 
voice production to have the body in good poise. We try to 
teach the student to carry her body better in walking and stand- 
ing and to develop ease of carriage and movement. Often it is 
because of mental strain, or nervous, or habit tension, that a voice 
has become ugly, and it is through exercises for relaxation that 
we find the best antidote. Again bad voice and wrong habits of 
life, inadequate or faulty diet and exercise, go hand in hand. 
Attitude toward life and life’s experiences have also something 
to do with the problem, though indeed I do not think that the oral 
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English teacher should set herself up as a priestess ; and one who 
does So in her classes with an affected joyousness or buoyancy, 
will in the long run be discovered by her students, and her descent 
from the pedestal to which she has in her folly raised herself 
will be as disastrous as it is deserved! Conditions of life among 
our students are varied as are their view points, and the unspoken 
influence of truly brave men and women—not the talk of courage 
in facing life—can alone help to develop right attitude. I never 
knew any one really to practice idealism who spoke of it over- 
much. It is a pseudo-idealism that requires description and 
heroics or what Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers in his essay “On 
Being a Doctrinaire’’ so aptly speaks of. 

Thus far, I have dealt with what might be called vocal and 
speech technique. Like many another well-born word “elocu- 
tion” became through its evil association with mere technicalities 
a pariah and an outcast. The elocutionist who indulges habitu- 
ally in plaintively musical tones and over-precise diction is as 
mid-victorian in era as the person who indulges in that florid 
style of speech or writing which was the vogue some sixty years 
ago. But we must still beware of the cultivation of a voice which 
is unrelated to the thought to be conveyed. That the voice must 
at all times be properly produced is not debatable, but to impose 
a particular tone or manner at all times is ridiculous and savors 
of affectation which is akin to insincerity. The voice must be 
trained to vary with every variety of thought or emotion to be 
conveyed, and that mawkish, insipid voice which some women 
cultivate as revealing their “sweetness of soul” is mere nauseating 
vocal quackery. 

The monotony of the voices of my students has been a prob- 
lem, but its only solution I have found to be in stimulating the 
imagination and not in imposing a manner or character of speak- 
ing. Story telling has been very useful in helping students to 
see pictures and situations and to tell of them “naturally” or 
suitably. The average untrained student will tell about a rail- 
road accident in exactly the same way that she will conjugate a 
verb or add a column of figures. The matter-of-fact manner at 
all times, however, is no more distressing than the voice which 
is emotional when it should be expositional! The student must 
be helped to find her way to the effective telling of “how weary 
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the children were when they lay down to sleep in the woods” or 
“how surprised the little princess was when the ugly frog turned 
into a handsome prince!”” To emphasize the manner and not the 
mental image would be like having a series of voice buttons which 
might be switched on mechanically, as electric lights. But the 
student who is indulging in vocal changes without the accom- 
panying mental pictures or experiences can be detected by the 
expert teacher as easily as the one who indulges in the use of 
words which she does not understand. 

Sincerity in speaking and reading which means understand- 
ing the text or material, appreciating the situation, seeing the 
picture, and realizing the experience, is of prime importance; 
and all technique (the primary matters of proper voice produc- 
tion and speech correctness having been established) is subordi- 
nated to it. Every effort is made to have our students think 
carefully and accurately, and the power to make mental pictures 
is seduously cultivated. Hand in hand with this training are 
exercises to establish certain of the more important habits of 
technique, especially as is the case sometimes with a foreign-born 
student, for example, where the inflections are less a matter of 
failure to think than of native language-habit or speech melody. 
The sing-song speech of the Russian or Yiddish-speaking girl 
is a case in point. 

In a first term class I have seen the most marked improve- 
ment in such matters as variety of pitch, phrasing, and inflection 
in reading through the most informal work in story telling. Stu- 
dents were asked to read a passage from Longfellow’s “The 
Building of the Ship” at the beginning of the term; there was 
no corrective teaching, and the result was the childish unthinking 
sing-song which is, alas, socommon! Story telling and through 
it the stimulation of thought and imagination were begun; and 
such stories as “Little Red Riding Hood” and “Hafiz, the Stone- 
Cutter” were told in pantomime or in words with or without 
pantomime. Then the passage from Longfellow was called for, 
and the unconsciously accepted principles of good reading pro- 
duced remarkable results. It is a mistake to ask beginners to 
memorize before the matter has been discussed and read in class. 

Our work in pantomime is, I think, unique, and the students 
clamor for it. The older students are intensely interested in 
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pantomimic work which for them covers a series of Greek myths. 
We are thus making a wise use of that dramatic force which is 
instinctive in the adolescent; and we are liberating the body in- 
cidentally and preparing the way for the speaking and reading 
which is vital and interesting, because it is untrammelled by a 
false restraint arising from mental and physical tension. 

Another means of securing for our students that freedom 
from self-consciousness which is so disastrous, not alone to those 
who speak in public, but to everyone whether in business, or 
professional, or social life, is through the informal debate which 
is in the beginning mere class-discussion. The point of achieve- 
ment is the “free-for-all thought fight,” and everyone must be 
sufficiently interested to partake of the discussion. Hence the 
topic must be carefully chosen and must be one with which the 
students are concerned and in which they have a lively interest. 
Later the more formal debate is developed ; but the form is never 
too greatly stressed, since we do not wish to duplicate the work 
of the composition class where the brief is of great moment. 
The too rigid use of the brief as basis develops a tendency merely 
to “flesh the bones.” 

It is always necessary to teach our students to think of the 
audience, and this matter ought to be considered in the higher 
classes especially—consideration for other people—for the peo- 
ple who listen. It is true that material] or knowledge of the 
subject is of primary importance, but the arrangement is scarcely 
secondary to this consideration. It must be borne in mind that the 
arrangement of material must be different according to different 
audiences; and that the method of approach to a subject and its 
treatment will be no more the same for two really different 
audiences that will a teacher’s treatment of a subject be the same 
for two divergent classes. The teacher who teaches subject mat- 
ter irrespective of her students, no matter how profound her 
knowledge, will never be a great teacher, and the speaker who 
does not suit his method and manner to the character of his 
audience cannot hope to make a lasting impression. 

From the start then, our students learn to place proper eval- 
uation upon the following matters: 

1. Material 
2. Purpose 
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3. Audience 

4. Manner of the Speaker. 
In judging of the value of any speech our students ask: “Did it 
get over?” They realize fully that a speech may be ever so 
learned or proper, but it may not have interested, or held the 
attention, and it is then a failure. 

That there is a silver lining in every cloud is an oft-repeated 
aphorism. The great cloud of war did not pass without leaving 
its impression upon us all; and from the point of view of those 
in charge of speech training, no greater stimulus could have been 
given to the work than the vast amount of public speaking that 
was being done the country round from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast, and from Maine to Florida. Every one who could 
speak in public did so, and those who couldn’t tried to learn to 
do so, not for self-gratification, but as a means of serving. Thus 
public speaking became desirable, and good speaking an ideal 
to be achieved. 








— 














THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DEFECTS OF SPEECH* 


SMILEY BLANTON and MARGARET GRAY BLANTON 
University of Wisconsin 


Part I 


ERTAIN movements of the body, the greater part of which 
include the use of the vocal bands, have been endowed by 
the race with arbitrary meaning. This we call speech. These 
movements have of themselves little meaning, only that, in fact, 
given them by association and use. Dr. Adolph Meyer has said: 
“Language becomes language when sound becomes typical of 
situation.”* And Dr. Leonard Bloomfield has pointed out that 
the reason why we use English and not Japanese is because we 
are born into a community where English and not Japanese is 
understood.’ 

Speech may not be said to be a unit characteristic, it is not as 
we say “handed down to us” but is an adaptation of a mechanism 
whose fundamental biological use is otherwise. The diaphragm 
has its primary use in life breathing, the tongue in tasting and 
masticating, the teeth in tearing and grinding. Even the vocal 
bands have a more vital function than speech in the control of 
air in coughing destructive particles from the trachea. And the 
speech areas find their primary function as auditory association, 
visual association, and kinesthetic association. Baldwin has 
said: “The primary object of each of the various centers in- 
volved is not speech, but some other and simpler function; and 
speech arises from the union of these separate functions.’” 

It must also be remembered that after the area of speech may 
be said to have developed it is still not a center in the way that 
the center controlling respiration is, but more diffuse. Sounds 
must be heard, they must be associated, and finally the impulse 


* Read by Dr.Blanton at the 1919 national convention. 

*Dr. Adolf Meyer, lecture at Phipps Institute May 20, 19190. 

*Dr. Leonard Bloomfield, Ph.D., The Study of Language, Holt and Co. 
* Baldwin, James M., Mental Development, page 8. 
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in the motor field must be initiated, and all of these must take 
place in different areas of the brain as has been demonstrated by 
the results following differently located organic brain lesions. 

Each individual discovers speech anew. He is born with the 
same inherent “non-speech” condition plus what may be called 
a strong instinctive impulse for suitable expression. This in- 
herited impulse shows itself the first hour of life. Immediately 
after birth, in the usual hospital routine, the child is given a 
scrubbing with neutral oil. To the student of speech behavior 
this process is of exceeding interest. For the child so recently 
born as to be totally without experience other than the kinesthetic 
experience gotten in utero, and without the knowledge from 
which could be postulated anger, cries violently and presents a 
picture of rage or extreme anger so marked that it is accepted 
as an expression of anger as we know it, by the usual observer.* 
Thus has been demonstrated the ability to express an emotion 
which has not been built up out of individual experience, but out 
of racial experience. Since this inarticulate expression of the 
elemental emotions is one of the fields of speech we must con- 
sider these first instinctive cries as indicative of an instinct for 
a primitive form of speech reaction. 

But in order that voluntary articulate speech may develop 
several things are requisite: (1st) the development of the mech- 
anism in its primary functioning; (2) the stimulus of the distance 
ceptors including, especially, hearing; (3rd) the intelligence to 
adapt the mechanism to the needs of speech. 

Consider first the development of the mechanism which later 
is to be adapted to the use of speech. The history of its de- 
velopment is the history of the building up of muscle strength 
and skill. In the first attempt to perform a given act with a 
muscle or muscle group, perfection or “finish” is not expected. 
A movement may be initiated correctly or approximately so, 
but the inhibitory element of the movement is less complete, 
either it is inhibited too soon, or not soon enough, and the move- 
ment falls short of precision as the inhibition of the movement is 
more or less imperfect. 


*Blanton, Margaret Gray, “The Behavior of the Human Infant during the 
First Thirty Days of Life,” Psychological Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 6, No- 
vember, I9Q17. 
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Observe that large movements of the muscles are rarely used 
for the purposes of precision, since large movements require 
more vigor of initiation and hence are harder to inhibit with 
precision. The recognition of this principle is demonstrated by 
the accepted division of games into those requiring strength and 
those requiring skill. We move then from the unskilled to the 
skilled ; the poorly directed to the more well directed; the poorly 
inhibited to the more accurately inhibited; from coarse use of 
the musculature and mechanism to the fine uses as in speech. 

An authority was quoted in one of the old editions of Gray’s 
Anatomy to the effect that it had been computed that 400 separate 
movements of the tongue were necessary in one minute of speech. 
The minuteness of, and the rapidity with which these movements 
follow one another call attention to the precision in the inhibitory 
action which is necessary for good speech. 

Nor are the muscles and integuments that are used directly 
for speech the only ones with the welfare of which speech is 
involved. We know that delayed walking and delayed speech 
are associated, and this occurs primarily through the fact that 
without walking and crawling the mechanism used directly for 
speech is likely to remain relatively inactive and therefore un- 
practiced and unskilled. The child who walks, also crawls, runs, 
pulls, lifts, reaches out. It will be seen therefore that the pri- 
mary importance of walking to speech development is probably in 
the development of the other movements that accompany walk- 
ing but which are also requisite for the good development of 
the speech mechanism. 

However, even a child bereft of both arms and legs would of 
course not be excluded from the possibility of good speech, all 
other things being equal. For it would still have the use of the 
diaphragm and the power of response to the internal stimulus 
to speech. As the emotional life developed the diaphragm would 
be exercised as it responds actively in surprise, terror, and plea- 
sure, and is the safety valve of the kinesthetic overcharge as is 
demonstrated in laughter and sobbing. It might be called the 
organ of emotional relief and is the safety valve, the shock ab- 
sorber of our emotional tensions. 

Another purpose served by the arms and legs in the benefit 
of the speech mechanism is in the enlarging of the environment 
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and consequent stimulation to the use of speech. The child is 
put into complicated situations out of which he must extricate 
himself by muscle skill, either of the coarse muscles or by the 
muscles used in speech. The general use of the intelligence is 
also stimulated. 

The presence of intelligence is of two-fold value. First, it 
is only by a realization of the needs that the impulse to speech 
is stimulated. Not the needs but the realization of them is the 
profoundly important thing. Second, intelligence is necessary 
because a vital part of speech is the ability to interpret, or asso- 
ciate the sound that represents a thing or action, with the thing 
or action itself. It should also be pointed out in this connection 
that with poor intelligence there is usually a fundamentally in- 
ferior development of the nervous system. 

There is a fourth great requisite to good speech aside from 
the development of the mechanism, the intelligence to adapt it to 
the speech needs, and the stimulus of the distance ceptors, and 
that is—emotional stability and poise. 

All muscle movement, the tension of the muscles involved, 
and the quickness and accuracy of the movements are influenced 
by the emotional coloring. We do no single act that in time does 
not take on affective coloring. This we demonstrate continually 
in our lives; some simple, everyday act done during the period 
of a great sorrow or a great joy bears always for us the emo- 
tional tinge of the period. What is true in a period of marked 
pleasure or pain is true in a less noticeable way concerning the 
little everyday occurrences of our less distinctly marked pe- 
riods. 


Part Two 


The illnesses of speech must be divided then into those di- 
rectly concerned with speech as such, and those directly con- 
cerned with the mechanism utilized by speech for its purposes. 
In other words we must concede illnesses of the speech mecha- 
nism related essentially to the primary uses of these muscles, 
integuments, and nerves. And these illnesses may be either 
organic or functional or both, just as in the illnesses affecting 
any other part of the organism, say the heart, or the stomach, eye 
or foot. 
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To illustrate, the diaphragm may have adhesions, or more 
rarely hernia. This would affect speech but could in no sense 
be called a disease of speech but an organic disease of the dia- 
phragm. Functionally the diaphragm may become complicated 
to certain emotional complexes of an infantile type, and become 
inactive, thus affecting speech. This may not be said to be es- 
sentially a disease of speech as such but a functional disease of 
the diaphragm which incidentally affects speech. 

Or the throat may cease to adjust to speech correctly through 
the presence of enlarged lingual tonsils, or in a purely functional 
way as in the case published in THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL.® 

So also we may have a loss of voice from a tumor on the 
vocal cords, or a true paralysis of the cords, or a cough produc- 
ing an inflammation would be a type of organic trouble, of the 
vocal cords purely, which would affect the voice and consequently 
the speech. 

With the development of the process of speech in the indi- 
vidual there is built up an area in the brain which has to do with 
the associations necessary for speech and where also are stored 
the kinesthetic patterns necessary for the reproduction of the 
speech sounds. This widely diffuse area is of course subject to 
the same illnesses and traumas to which the rest of the brain is 
subject, and such illnesses and traumas may be said to be organic 
illnesses of speech as such. This group of defects—the organic 
aphasias—has had the study of such men as Marie, Wernicke, 
Bastion, Collins, and others. 

But our bodies and what we choose to call our intelligences 
and our emotions were not constructed in the laboratories of 
mechanical engineers, they were evolved, and hence one part 
may be used for different purposes. This has resulted in a great 
complication of function. Nothing is clear cut and simple that 
touches the behavior of the human organism. And it is this 
element of the borrowing of the mechanism for the purpose of 
speech which causes the intricacies and ramifications in all the 
defects. 


* Blanton, Margaret Gray, “The Relation of Emotional States to Vocal De- 
fects,” QuaRTERLY JouRNAL, October, 1916, Vol. II, No. 4. 
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Speech has, roughly, three fundamental uses. It acts as a 
distance ceptor, a means of bringing us into touch with things 
and people outside our immediate environment. Second, it is a 
short cut for action. Dr. Mercier calls attention to this in his 
book, Conduct and Its Disorders (page 45). “It has been said,” 
he writes, “that the man who first contented himself with abus- 
ing his adversary, instead of assaulting him took the first step 
in civilization.” 

The third fundamental use is that it is the medium in which 
thought and emotion are developed and expressed. 

As speech is learned the emotions are built up around it also, 
like muscle and connective tissue on the skeleton, and when cer- 
tain of these emotions become intolerable, unendurable, they also 
become inexpressible. 

For example the man who must give the command to go for- 
ward “over the top” may have a complete stoppage of speech; 
this complete stoppage is followed by less complete and that by 
still less complete, when we may say that he has the aphasia— 
stuttering—poor speech syndrome of the war neuroses.° This 
group of conversion hysteria symptoms may conceivably be 
superposed on no speech mechanism inferiority whether con- 
genital or acquired. But in as far as we are aware it is the only 
group in which this may be safely presumed, although sufficient 
study has not been made of the hereditary muscular predisposi- 
tions of this group to exclude a relationship there. 

These hysterical speech defects may be counted as the purest 
form of defect in the speech as such. It is these diseases that may 
be said to exist primarily in the adaptive function of speech that 
are the most difficult of diagnosis and treatment and also the 
most erratic in their natural history. It is in this group that the 
case of miraculous recovery belongs, the prize case of all of us, 
and from which we too often draw conclusions about the prog- 
nosis of the defects which cannot be said to come under such a 
heading. 

Dr. Coriat and Dr. Angel have both cited cases, in the recent 
literature, of boys who have stuttered because of the necessity 


* Bastian, Henry Charleton, in Aphasia and Other Speech Defects. H. K. 
Lewis, Publisher, London. Page 75. Notes hysterical aphasia case who on 
beginning to talk again “began after the fashion of a stutterer.” 
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for concealment of obscene words. These cases also belong to 
the conversion-hysteria group. 

The remainder of the group of the functional defects is 
neither so clear cut nor so easily handled. In this group the un- 
pleasant affective coloring has not built itself up around the 
speech act: the disturbance in the function of speech is secondary 
to the general emotional disturbance, to the hysterical and neu- 
rotic element. But this group differs primarily from the first in 
that a mechanism inferiority may be presupposed as a basis onto 
which the adaptive disorder was built. 

Most of us have had, at times, emotions of a markedly unen- 
durable color, if we are at all sensitive to life. Many of us may 
be said to have markedly neurotic constitutions, if we have no 
corresponding speech sign it is presumably because there is not, 
either congenitally or acquired, an adequate weakness in the 
speech mechanism. 

The paratension of the different parts of the speech mechan- 
ism is the outstanding symptom. And by paratension is meant 
here neither too little nor too great tension but rather a wrong 
relation of the tension of one part to another: too great in some 
parts of the mechanism, too small in others. 

Paratension then of the lips, jaws, tongue, soft palate, results 
in the group of oral-inactivities, the mushy slurring speech of 
the feebleminded and the slurring and the nasalities. This type 
is also met with in the very beginning of speech and hence is seen 
frequently in the kindergartens and early grades. Out of it 
grows the idioglossia or individual language of the spoiled and 
petted child. Back of it may lie, among other things, rickets, 
paralysis of the soft palate, or the inferior development of the 
back of the tongue seen in the feebleminded or slightly retarded. 
Thus it may indicate a possible organic or functional trouble in 
the fundamental biological mechanism, or it may be a functional 
disorder in the speech per se, as in the emotionally unweaned 
child who uses this speech as a means of tying himself to his 
infancy. 

Paratension of the vocal bands may result in high, low, gut- 
tural, monotonous, or windy voice, the windy voice being caused 
by the poor approximation of the bands, may be either functional 
or organic, in either primary or secondary field. The monoto- 
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nous, high, or low voices show themselves most frequently as an 
expression of the chronically incorrect emotional states. 

Paratension of the diaphragm results in the over loud, over 
soft, or weak voice, and may of course be due to the primary 
organic or functional condition or a defect in the speech function, 
as indeed may be said also of the harsh and throaty voice caused 
by paratension of the throat the paratension in this case causing 
the obstructions that act as incorrect modifiers of the sound. 
Paratension in all or any of these fields may lie at the root of 
stuttering, as may also a break in the speech rhythm which may 
result also in too rapid or too slow speech. 

Letter substitution, under which are grouped all substitutions 
of one letter sound for another, must be considered separately. 
It may be, often is, a form of oral inactivity, the easier position 
having been substituted for the more difficult ones. On the other 
end of the arc it may be truly an hysterical condition, or grade 
from that into the neurotic conditions brought on by lack of 
psychic weaning. Or it may be due to insurmountable difficulties 
in the formation of the oral cavity. 

A brief survey of eighty cases on Randall’s Island, New York 
City, suggested at once, that more of the letter substitution cases 
have been attributed to mechanical difficulties than is justifiable. 
It has been our experience that the severity of the mechanical 
defect does not correlate highly with the severity of the defect 
in the letter formation in those patients free of the neurotic pre- 
disposition and also of feeblemindedness. For instance one case 
in which there was only a slight mal occlusion of the teeth had all 
the classified forms of letter substitution and several others. 
At one of the army hospitals we saw a case in which the mal- 
formation was very slight but where the lett r substitution was 
again very varied. The first child lacked the intelligence to com- 
pensate in the tongue position for the malformation. The second 
case was a marked neurotic and lacked the adaptive ability. A 
third case recently seen in our clinic will exemplify the other end 
of the question: a boy whose occlusion, dental palate, tongue 
musculature, and throat may be said to have been utterly unsuited 
to English speech, who has nevertheless only one single letter 
substitution and this one possibly incurable owing to the posi- 
tion of the lower jaw. This man has, however, an adult intelli- 
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gence, and an adaptive ability in his emotional life which has 
helped him to lay aside the handicap of an almost impossibly 
malformed mechanism. 

This covers, and of course only very sketchily, only the symp- 
tomatology of the defects. Time will not permit of a more 
thorough discussion of the underlying causative factors. 

We are familiar with the congenital defects in the mechanism. 
Let us discuss briefly some of the acquired faults in func- 
tioning. We know that speech, since so many rapid move- 
ments of the mechanism are required during one minute of 
speech, can never be controlled with skill by conscious processes. 
The impulse for speech may be conscious; the translating of 
the images of the associated area, by means of the kinesthetic 
area, into vocal speech must of necessity be left to a more auto- 
matic type of functioning, for it is essential that our attention 
be left free to direct itself to the content of speech and not be 
centered on the mechanical means of utterance. 

We know also that speech movements are originally built up 
through an imitation of the sound units heard and yet we can- 
not presuppose in the year old child or the two year old child 
the intelligence for precise imitation of the muscle movement. 
Macdougal’ tells us that there are certain patterns laid down, 
certain small ways in which the imitation may be said to have 
an instinctive type of functioning, and these very limited pat- 
terns are for certain movements later utilized in the speech proc- 
ess, and that they are demonstrated as early as the fourth or 
fifth month. 

It is easily conceivable that through this mechanism there 
might be imitation of the symptoms of stuttering, and through 
the medium of the conditioned reflex the true pathological type 
of stuttering continued. In such cases, however, some weakness 
or predisposition may safely be presupposed if the stuttering is 
long continued. For we know that a conditioned reflex action 
may be built up in the building of speech. A child stumbles over 
his name when asked it, for example, and feels shame or distress. 
The next time he is asked it, through conscious fear the same 


* Macdougal, Social Psychology, page 106. 
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thing occurs. And if this occurs several times the habit type of 
defect may be built also. 

Other acquired faults may be in the education of the non- 
preferential side, the correction of left handedness into ambidex- 
terity. Ballard’s* work in the London schools is undoubtedly 
too well known to you to permit of further discussion. 

Dual language, during the formative period of speech, seems 
to be a factor. This, also, seems to be destructive both by break- 
ing the rhythm of speech in the translating period and by the 
mechanism of the conditioned reflex. 

In the schools, aside from the pernicious habit of requiring 
children to remain quiet for so long a time out of each day and 
thus creating speech pressure, or encouraging a lack of speech 
activity, there is also the possibility of harm in requiring silent 
reading of the single word type after the child has learned to 
read in groups rather than in single words; and there is also the 
doubtful custom of forcing the finer codrdinations used in read- 
ing and writing onto the immature organism. 

The diagnosis of these conditions as they present themselves 
in individuals for care and reéducation can best be done by ex- 
clusion. This means the making of complex histories, and must 
include a study of the general muscular codrdinations of, not only, 
the patient, but also of the family of the patient; a study of the 
postural tensions, the glandular disorders past and present in 
both patient and family, the early training, the mental traits, the 
habits of learning, the mental imagery, and a detailed history of 
the educational life inclusive of a study of the actual physical 
conditions under which the patient lived during the developmental 
period, the food habits, the social relation of the members of 
the family to one another, and the love life. 

Obviously no two cases can be approached in the same way, 
no two treated effectively with the same “method” and procedure. 
Obviously also this precludes a consideration of the patient as 
a stutterer or a lisper and necessitates the consideration of him 
as an individual suffering from such or such a symptom. 


* Ballard, Philip Bosward, Handwork as an Educational Medium. Mac- 
Millan Co., New York City. 
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In conclusion may we say there can be no hard and fast 
dividing line between the different types of speech defects. Nor 
can we any longer think of these defects as disease entities, but as 
symptoms of either organic or functional illnesses of the mechan- 
ism in its primary biological uses, or in the adaptive functioning 
of the mechanism, which we have called speech. 




















A COUNTRYSIDE THEATRE EXPERIMENT’ 


A. M. DRUMMOND 
Cornell University 


HE “Little Country Theatre” at the great New York State 

Fair, Syracuse, during September, promised and proved to 
be one of the most interesting experiments in community, rural, 
and “little theatre” work that the dramatic revival of the past 
few years has seen. State Commissioner of Agriculture, Charles 
S. Wilson, was the “Angel” of the venture—an enthusiast for 
the enrichment of country life by stimulation of countryside ac- 
tivities and entertainments, and perhaps especially and most 
profitably by the encouragement of amateur dramatics as the 
most feasible method of expression for rural schools, church 
clubs, granges, village improvement societies, etc. 

The Director of the Cornell Dramatic Club was drafted to act 
as director in charge of all the activities of the “Little Country 
Theatre” because of the standard of work set by the Cornell 
organization within the past few years. Organized in 1907, and 
having as its original policy the presentation of plays by the 
greatest modern European dramatists, the Club had, before en- 
tering on more typical “little theatre” activities, an enviable rec- 
ord of local successes in Continental plays seldom if ever seen 
on the professional stage in America—Ibsen’s The Enemy of the 
People and The Pillars of Society; Gogol’s The Inspector Gen- 
eral; Jones’ The Rogue’s Comedy; Giacosa’s Like Falling Leaves; 
Capus’ The Adventurer; Bjornsen’s Leonarda, Sudermann’s 
Fritzchen. From small beginnings and without popular support 
at first the merit of the Club’s work had built up a strong fol- 
lowing among those interested in the drama in Cornell and 
Ithaca. 

Some five years ago the Director persuaded the members of 
the Club to subscribe funds to equip a satisfactory little theatre 
in one of the university halls; began the production of groups 


*Read at the 1919 national convention. 
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of high-class one-act plays; opened competitions for work in 
stage-managing, carpentry, lighting, design and painting, cos- 
tuming, “proping,” business and publicity management—all 
under the rule of the Director. Since that time the Club has pre- 
sented a group of one-act plays about monthly, playing two or 
three consecutive nights. The number of workers in the Club 
has at times been as high as two hundred and fifty undergradu- 
ates. Audiences and interest have grown. The “Campus 
Theatre” has become one of Cornell's “Institutions.” 

So the Director “allowed” that if he could take his Club the 
“Little Country Theatre” project could be attempted. Some fif- 
teen players and stage workers volunteered, and work was on. 

The State Fair Commission furnished a wing of one of the 
older buildings—bare, barnlike, whitewashed—part of the scheme 
was to demonstrate how it “could be done at home.” A bare 
but fairly roomy stage was erected, and the Club “went to it.” 
Rehearsals were in Ithaca, scenery was designed, built, and 
painted there, curtain made, decorations planned and prepared, 
and three days before the opening all the paraphernalia was 
trucked over the hills to Syracuse and to the Fair, and the stage 
force went to a hectic week-end of dizzy preparation. Monday 
morning at eleven—the hour for the first play—found the troupe, 
if exhausted, with the most artistic outfit on the Fair grounds, 
and one thoroughly practical. 

It was a full crowd for the first play and from then on we 
played to capacity and S. R. O. houses, competing impartially 
with horse races, band concerts, airplane stunts, and all the 
blatant attractions of the mid-way. Tucked away ina far corner, 
a bit inaccessible, except to the roaring of the freight trains 
and tooting of New York Central locomotives, we had only the 
folk who wanted to find us and who were interested in the experi- 
ment, substantial country folk, grangers, teachers, county agents, 
educated people who were interested in county development, and 
the simple and earnest farmers who found something for them- 
selves in all this. 

If the troupe could have stood the strain we could have be- 
gun at 10 a. m. and played every hour to full houses up to 5 p. m. 
As it was, playing three times a day we showed to 6,000 during 
the week(our theatre seated 300 and “stood” 500) and turned 
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away fully that many. At any hours when the troupe was not 
working the theatre stood open to inspection, and during the 
week thousands passed through, to look and question. 

Part of the plan was to demonstrate the entertainment value 
for such audiences of plays of high literary value, rather than 
plays of third-rate tone. This was a conclusive demonstration. 
We played Zona Gale’s The Neighbors, delightfully and justly 
perhaps the favorite; W. B. Yeat’s The Pot of Broth—they liked 
it; Lady Gregory’s The Workhouse Ward—they were more 
than pleased; Sutro’s The Bracelet—they were enthusiastic. 

The audiences were, in a way, undemonstrative. It was a 
“demonstration” and they were serious. We even preceded ev- 
ery play with a short, informal talk on the idea of the thing. 
But in their undemonstrative way they laughed, and nudged, 
and beamed and wiped furtive tears, and voted it good and 
stayed for more and sent their friends. There is something in 
it. And the Director has been so besieged with inquiries and 
requests for help that he groans. 

Agricultural papers throughout the county were most anxious 
to have “the dope.”” Authorities and leaders in rural sociological 
work, community drama, educational dramatics, and little theatre 
work evinced great interest. 

Perhaps the most pleasing incident of the week was the in- 
terest of Zona Gale, author of the delightful and touching little 
drama of American neighborhood life, The Neighbors, our “head 
liner.” Not only did Miss Gale waive royalties on the perform- 
ances for the week, but she made one of the most substantial, 
personal, stimulating, and charming contributions to the country- 
side experimental theatre. In her own words: “I should be very 
glad that the play be given without royalty in country theatres, 
when the play is given for the benefit of any civic or other social 
enterprise. We might come at something picturesque, with an 
appeal to the imagination. 

“The use of The Neighbors is offered free to any country 
theatre which will use a part of the funds so raised for the fol- 
lowing purposes, or will prevail upon some member of the com- 
munity to carry out the following: 

“To plant at least one long-lived shade tree in the community; or 

“To plant a fruit tree by the roadside, or, 
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“To plant a spruce or balsam to be used, when so desired, as a com- 
munity Christmas tree. 

“One tree for every performance of the play! 

“And if the producers wish to give really good measure for the use 
of the play, it is recommended that they conclude the evening with a 
community gathering, with community singing and dancing, and a discus- 
sion of the things which their community needs. 

“Furthermore, it is understood that the producers, the cast, and the 
audience at such a performance shall all be neighbors to everyone, as 
long as they live.” 

Surely this is a notable contribution to the work of the “little 
country theatre.” 

The adventure of the “Country Theatre” at Syracuse indi- 
cates several important things: that a group of competently 
directed and somewhat experienced college or neighborhood 
players such as the Cornell Dramatic Club can succeed with such 
a venture; that the folk of the country are interested; that a 
large number of influential people are willing and anxious to 
help substantially; that plays of high literary value “go”; that 
the demonstration proves local groups can be stimulated to ac- 
ceptable work; that there is great latent interest and energy 
waiting to be stirred. 

If the Cornell Dramatic Club—“Corneel Dramic Club,” as 
one of our farmer friends had it!—has helped in this its ten 
years of preparation for the job are perhaps justified—hard work 
—but—. As Professor G. P. Baker said in a note of encourage- 
ment to the director: “If you demonstrate to the people of the 
countryside how relatively easy it is to give plays well, and that 
it is just as easy, or easier, to give good plays rather than poor 
ones, you will have done real service both to your community 
and the bettering of appreciation of drama in this country.” 
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EDUCATION THROUGH READING AND 
DECLAMATION* 


GERTRUDE E. JOHNSON 
The University of Wisconsin 


Y SUBJECT has been announced as “Education Through 
Reading and Declamation.” Let me hasten to say that I 
strongly believe education through the former to be not only pos- 
sible, but highly essential; while I feel equally certain that the 
educational advantages which may be advanced for the latter ac- 
tivity are decidedly negative. Having thus used all my ammuni- 
tion at once, I may proceed. 

I desire to make clear at the outset that I shall discuss both 
reading and declamation in the light of the contest work done 
in the state. It is here that our work as teachers of expression, 
of academic rank, supposedly shows up, and our claims of do- 
ing an educational work may be tested. I shall advocate, not 
the doing away of the contest, but the displacement entirely of 
the non-educational declamatory for a truly educational reading 
contest. 

I take it for granted that I address a group interested and 
informed in the field of speech, so I may be sure of your under- 
standing, and your codperation to such an extent as you are 
willing to concede my main contention as already stated. 

As teachers of speech in some form, we are still considered 
by far too great a portion of the world at large as distinctly 
outside the educational fold. Nor are our fellow teachers, our 
principals, and superintendents unduly willing to admit us to 
the inner circle. I feel that we, ourselves, are much to blame 
that such should be the case, and in no way more than in what 
we allow to be done in this contest work. Busy and over bur- 
dened as we are, to struggle as we must for the recognition which 


*Read at the State Teachers’ Convention, Milwaukee, Wis., November 7, 
1919. 
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we should have means effort. Too often we are not equal to 
it. More often, I must confess, I have found teachers in my 
own field who do not think it necessary to make the effort, but 
are satisfied to remain “elocution teachers.” Such are, of course, 
willing to let the contest situation go on as it is, and avoid the 
struggle which its rearrangement means. 

Self-expression, the development of the individual, of his 
personality, is the trend of our education today. In this, peda- 
gogy and psychology are agreed. The acquiring of facts will 
no longer suffice. No greater opportunity is offered the stu- 
dent for development of personality than through the medium 
of vocal expression. “Of the various forms of expression, 
verbal expression is the most important,” says Dean Parker. In 
a more special sense, this is still more true, and I would substi- 
tute the word vocal for verbal, thus covering the various activi- 
ties of personality possible through the medium of the voice and 
body. But it will be appreciated at once that these activities 
must be spontaneous, to be of true educational value, and no 
coached performance, with memorized instruction, fully digested, 
will ever be able to claim place in this field. 

The work being done in many schools under the name of 
expression is done almost entirely for the contests in which the 
trained and coached declaimers are to appear. Such training 
and coaching addressed to a selected few, presumably already 
gifted with a special “talent,” constitutes practically all that is 
being done in the field of development through personal expres- 
sion for the pupils committed to the care of the schools. Dec- 
lamation contest seems to be the one idea. Possibly some of 
the faults of declamation might be obviated if it could be sepa- 
rated from the contest. This seems unlikely to occur. Yet, 
here is a medium of speech activity big with educational possibili- 
ties, given over almost entirely to an extra-curricular sphere, a 
coached sphere, and handled, to an alarming extent, with appar- 
ently no pedagogical consideration. 

We are told that the declaimers, a selected few, gain self- 
confidence, ease, and poise, sometimes even grace is added to 
the list. Great stress is given to the fact that the memory is 
trained. This point will bear long and careful consideration. To 
forget is a crime, punishable with loss of place or points. Few 
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do forget, a word, a gesture, an inflection, a position, a pause, 
a turn of the head or even eyes, or any other minute detail which 
they have been crammed to remember. One cannot but be im- 
pressed, upon the appearance of the declaimers, with the fact 
that they are full of remembrances. The skill with which they 
deliver themselves of these memories, endeavoring faithfully to 
act as if the rendition were not memorized, viewed as an educa- 
tional activity, is one of the most astounding things about the 
whole performance. Perhaps the spirit of “win at any cost” too 
often allowed, sometimes even encouraged, giving rise to certain 
methods of training or coaching, is largely to blame for results 
seen. In any case, I believe there can be little argument but that 
the qualities, estimable indeed, alleged to result from declaiming, 
need, im every case, to have spontaneous activity and self- 
expression if they are to become truly operative in the individual. 
Spontaneous activity of mind, feeling, imagination, voice, action, 
or even memory, cannot come through the present coached per- 
formance of the declaimer. As for the advantage of memory 
training urged for declamation, it is, as I have already indicated, 
of the most mechanical type. Even at its best there is doubt in 
my own mind as to the exact amount of value received. Educa- 
tional psychologists now assure us that there is no proof that 
memory power trained in one department can be made available 
in another. To my mind one of the elements in our work, as 
teachers in the field of speech, which needs careful consideration 
and discussion is the place, importance, and amount, of memory 
work we should require. The entire educational curriculum 
calls for far too much memory work. Initial mental activity, 
training in concentration, and quick responses to sequence of 
thought and emotion, elements vitally necessary to the develop- 
ment of the individual, are not developed and trained as they 
should be. Extemporaneous speaking and expressive or inter- 
pretative oral reading have possibilities in these directions, 
declamation few if any. An excellent article, “The Curse of 
Memory,” by W. A. Neilson, President of Smith College, ap- 
peared in the English Journal for February, 1917. It offers 
many valuable suggestions. 

Before discussing the values of expressive reading and the 
desirability of having such a contest supplant the present de- 
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clamatory one, it is necessary to understand the way the word 
“declamatory” is used. There are two contests in vogue, one 
termed declamatory and the other oratorical. The dictionary 
definitions of the words “declaim,” “declamatory,” and “decla- 
mation” are extremely clear. To declaim is “to recite a speech, 
poem, etc., in public as an elocutionary exercise.” This then 
becomes a “declamation.” To recite is “to repeat before an 
audience something prepared and committed to memory.” From 
these definitions there would seem no conceivable reason for two 
contests captioned as above. All material in both, as at present 
conducted, is recited in public as an elocutionary exercise. Some- 
thing prepared and committed to memory is repeated before an 
audience. The only differences, then, between the two would 
seem to be arbitrary ones: the nature of the material declaimed, 
speeches for the one, and general literature for the other, and the 
limiting of the contestants, very largely girls to the general litera- 
ture, and boys to the speeches. Both terms as at present used, are 
I believe, misnomers. Further confusion frequently occurs, as 
last year when the winner of the so called “oratorical” contest 
used material which by no stretch of imagination could be called 
oratorical, and did a piece of work so splendidly belonging in the 
category of expressive and interpretative reading, that had he ap- 
peared with the contestants who were giving material in that 
form, he would have overtopped them all. His material was not 
addressed to the audience, it was interpreted for them. The first 
is the function of speech forms, the second of interpretative 
forms. 

In general, the contest in which speech material is used, 
termed “oratorical,” gives, it seems to me, the better results. 
(Remember, I am thinking of both as having educational val- 
ues.) There are reasons for this which have nothing to do with 
the abilities of the contestants. There is more agreement among 
teachers of public speaking with regard to an acceptable form 
of delivery for speeches than for interpretative work. There- 
fore, the coaching is less objectionable. There are more people 
capable of giving approximately wise suggestion on the choice 
of speech material and upon the delivery of the same. As a re- 
sult again, better judging is likely to result. And lastly, there 
is a better choice of material in this form, though this should not 
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be true as the body of literature capable of interpretation is vast 
in comparison. 

I do not approve of the oratorical declaiming contest as an 
educational activity for the reasons already indicated. I believe 
every effort should be made to supplant it with extempore speech 
or discussion contests, in which both boys and girls may partici- 
pate. As for the other contest, termed “declamatory,” I would 
have it supplanted by an expressive reading contest with the 
material not entirely memorized and the text always present. 

Such crimes as are committed against the cause of education 
in the “declamatory” contest would seem to me to call down the 
wrath of the gods upon all acquiescing heads. What possible 
values to the individual can be claimed for the rendition, good or 
bad, of some such specimens of hopeless bathos and melodrama 
as “Inja,” “Bobby Shaftoe,” “The Soul of Violin,” and any 
number of others? As teachers of speech, expression, English, 
or whatever, we surely are aware that this material is full of 
untruths, impossible characters and situations, and is written by 
authors of little ability or literary power. If there were no other 
reason to plead for the replacing of declamation with reading 
contests other than the betterment of material, it would be suff- 
cient, and that result would be immediate. 

I have not time here to go into a discussion of the problems of 
reading, the methods of teaching it in the grades, where reading 
aloud should begin or end, or any similar phases of the subject, 
nor does it seem pertinent to our discussion. Since all the litera- 
ture of the world is available, a vast storehouse of material for 
re-creation, participation, revelation, I would say expressive read- 
ing aloud should begin early and continue throughout the stu- 
dent’s entire course and after. Jane Addams says, “The person 
of the highest culture is the one who is able to put himself in the 
place of the greatest number of other persons.” The activity of 
the sympathetic rendering of literature makes possible this cul- 
ture. It may also claim as truly educational a wider knowledge 
of better literature and the spontaneous re-creation, participation, 
and relevation of the same. If you reply all this is equally possi- 
ble in declamation, I say again, the powers developed in the 
individual personality in order that spontaneous re-creation may 
occur as the eye drops to the page, catching the phrases as if for 
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the first time while the voice and body respond in sympathetic 
suggestive presentation, are quite different from those we see 
developed as a result of declaiming. 

You will note that I have used sparingly the terms “expres- 
sive reading,” interpretative reading,” etc. They seem misun- 
derstood even in our own profession. Oral reading we know at 
least is not silent reading. A teacher of expression not long ago 
asked me, “When you say interpretative reading, do you mean 
reading or do you memorize it?” I mean reading when I say so, 
having the book before one and no memorized remembrance, 
necessarily, of any paragraph or stanza. The lines are not there 
lest we forget, but as the material with which we are dealing. 
Professor Dowden’s remarks in his New Studies in Literature, 
as to what may constitute desirable expressive reading, though 
well known will bear repeating at this time. He says: “Few 
persons nowadays seem to feel how powerful an instrument of 
culture may be found in modest, intelligent, and sympathetic 
reading aloud. A mongrel something which, at least with the 
inferior adepts, is neither good reading nor veritable acting, but 
which sets agape the half-educated with the wonder of its airs 
and attitudinizings, its pseudo-heroics and pseudo-pathos, has 
usurped the place of the true art of reading aloud, and has made 
the word recitation a terror to quiet folk who are content with 
intelligence and refinement. The reading which we should desire 
to cultivate is intelligent reading, that is, it should express the 
meaning of each passage clearly ; sympathetic reading, that is, it 
should convey the feeling delicately (namely suggestively) ; mu- 
sical reading, that is, it should move in accord with the melody 
and harmony of what is read be it verse or prose.” 

I have been much interested in articles by a person entirely 
outside our field of teaching but one who senses our problems 
with clearest insight. I refer to two articles in particular, “Po- 
etry, Imagination, and Education” by Amy Lowell, which ap- 
peared in the North American Review, and “Poetry as a Spoken 
Art” by the same author, which appeared in the Dial. In the lat- 
ter article she says: “In reading, one is all alone, and one must 
not act. I do not mean that one should not read with expression. 
I mean that it is more dangerous to overdo dramatic expression 
than to underdo it. Reading is not acting, and the point cannot 
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be too strongly insisted upon. The pitfall of all elocution-taught 
readers is that they fail to see this distinction. Great readers do 
not make this mistake, it is the little people who are not sure of 
their power of creating an effect by an inflection, who fall into the 
error. Again, the reader must not be confused with the imper- 
sonator. [One of the commonest faults in our declaiming. ] 
Impersonators act out their parts, although they are all alone 
upon the stage. They are approaching the brains of their audi- 
ences from the same standpoint as the actor. They are acting in 
fact. In reading, the impression to be made upon an audience 
is achieved by quite other means. Here the audience must see 
nothing with its eyes which detracts from its mental vision. It 
must be made to imagine so vividly that it forgets the reader in 
the thing read. The dramatic quality of the piece must be given 
just in so far as it stimulates imagination, but never so far as to 
call attention to the reader as an actual personality.” [No bet- 
ter statement can be made with regard to the meaning of “expres- 
sive reading.’ ] 

I have tried to show that in the methods of preparation, and 
in the activity of revelation, as well as in the nature of the mate- 
rial used, the declamatory contests can lay little claim to any truly 
educational values or results. And I have tried to-show further 
that could such a contest be replaced with one of interpretative 
oral reading, the pupil’s expressive faculties would be alert and 
active; that their functioning would be of a spontaneous and 
creative type; and that their powers of personality would be de- 
veloped in a truly educational manner. Further the type of 
material would be infinitely improved as well as the methods of 
choosing it. 

May I call to the attention of those who may not be familiar 
with the book, J. B. Kerfoot’s How to Read, by far the best book 
on the subject I have ever read. I quote in closing: “We have 
nothing to read with except our own experience—the seeing and 
hearing and smelling and tasting and touching that we have done; 
the fearing and hoping and hating and loving that has happened 
in us; the intellectual and spiritual reactions that have resulted ; 
and the assumptions, understandings, prides, prejudices, hypoc- 
risies, fervors, foolishnesses, finenesses, and faiths that have 
thereby been precipitated in us like crystals in a chemist’s tube.” 
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SPEECH AND THE LEARNING PROCESS* 


C. H. WOOLBERT 
University of Illinois 


I. THe OriGIn or SPEECH 


HEORIES of Speech. Assuming that few people speak 

well and that almost nobody reads interestingly, what is the 
best method of curing defects and improving proficiency? The 
safest way of ascertaining the answer, it would seem, is first to 
find out how we ever learned to speak in the beginning, and then 
to come as near to following out this process as the fallen state 
of our linguistic shortcomings permits. The experience of the 
race will be the proper beginning and the best guide. Then how 
has the race learned to use its voice in intelligent, interesting, and 
even captivating discourse? 

A compact statement is given by Wells:' “The origin of 
language symbols is to be found in psychology and not in philol- 
ogy; just as concepts of the origin of life belong to biology 
rather than to paleontology. Although the question has been con- 
sidered mainly by philologists, the consideration has always been 
from a psychological viewpoint. Three principal origins of lan- 
guage have been postulated: 

“First, that the names given to objects have been derived from 
sounds naturally associated with them, especially sounds produced 
by the objects named. (Onomatopoeia, ‘Bow-wow’ theory.) 
The names of birds and insects often show this origin: chickadee, 
whippoorwill, katydid, cricket, etc. It is possible that the sound 
association need not be constant and direct as in the above cases; 
occasional and even chance associations of some sound with an 
object or phenomenon might give rise to a name, thus greatly 
extending the application of the theory. 

“Second, certain affective reactions provoke motor responses 
through the vocal organs. (‘Pooh-pooh’ theory.) Interjections 


* Read at the 1919 national convention. 
*Wells, F. L.. Mental Adjustments, New York, 1917, p. 72-3. 
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still preserve their primitive mechanism; but words of this origin 
are but rarely to be traced in the living grammatical structure of 
the language. 

“A third mechanism, which is more hypothetical than the other 
two, supposes some association between the object and a definite 
vocal response, though the two may not have been experienced 
in direct association. That is, just as the knee will jerk when 
the knee cap is tapped, although it has never been tapped before, 
so there might be a vocal response which would give a name to an 
object, though the vocable and object had not been experienced 
together. (‘Ding-dong’ theory. ) 

“Above all one must not suppose that language arose by any 
special act of creation which no longer operates. All the mental 
processes by which language originated are still operative. New 
language is being daily created by the same processes through 
which the first words arose.” 

By way of correcting the incompleteness of any one or all of 
these three theories—four, with special creation counted as a 
theory—Judd’ gives this statement of the origin of speech: 

“Every sensory stimulation arouses some form of bodily ac- 
tivity. The muscles of the organs of circulation and the muscles 
of the limbs, as well as other internal and external muscles, are 
constantly engaged in making responses to external stimulations. 
Among the muscles of the body which with the others are in- 
volved in expressive activities, are the muscles which control the 
organs of respiration. There can be no stimulation of any kind 
which does not affect more or less the character of the movements 
of inspiration and expiration. In making these general state- 
ments, we-find no necessity for distinguishing between the ani- 
mals and man; so far as the general facts of relations between 
sensations and expression are concerned, they have like charac- 
teristics. That an air-breathing animal should produce sounds 
through irregularities in its respiratory movements when it is 
excited by external stimulus, especially if that stimulus is violent, 
is quite as natural as that its hair should rise when it is afraid or 
that its muscles should tremble when it is aroused to anger or to 
flight. 


* Judd, C. H., Psychology, Revised Edition, 1017, pp. 211-12. 
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“The important step in the development of language is the 
acquirement of the ability to use the movements of the vocal 
cords for purposes other than those of individual emotional ex- 
pression. The acquirement of this ability is a matter of long 
evolution and depends in its first stages upon social imitation. 
The importance of imitation in affecting the character of animal 
behavior appears as soon as animals begin to live in packs or 
herds or other social groups.” 

Inasmuch as speech is most obviously a process that is learned, 
the acquisition of it must follow the general rule for learning. 
This rule grows from the following sequence of events always 
found in the learning process: All activities start from random 
movements, movements having no definite aim or manifest pur- 
pose, uncontrolled and without direction. In the earliest stages 
of existence the child or animal is nothing but aimlessness; but 
soon some of the chance activities bring results that are greatly 
desired or needed; such as getting food, relieving pain or pres- 
sure, aiding in the circulation of the blood and the work of ali- 
mentation, relieving the lungs of bad air. Activities that get 
such results as these, no matter how random when first started, 
become quickly set, first, into volitional processes, that is, acts 
that the child or animal can do when it wants to, and, secondly, 
into habits, which whenever the stimulus is presented bring a cer- 
tain action more or less automatically. Under volitional action 
and habit—automatic action—all the superfluous components of 
the original welter of random movements drop out, and what is 
left is the movement or activity that gets the results desired. In 
this way it is that we learn to eat, pick up objects, turn over, sit 
up, walk—and speak. 

The tongue, the lips, the throat, the jaws, and the breathing 
apparatus are the seats of the random movements with which 
speech begins. Chance activities of these sets of muscles bring 
sounds; these sounds come in time to be accompaniments of suc- 
cessful moments when the organism is getting what it needs for 
its bodily satisfactions; so that when the same situation arises 
later, out of the original chaos of hit-or-miss movements of 
which the sound-making is one component, this is the one likely 
to be selected for repetition. If the situation is such that the 
sound proves-to be the best way for carrying a message to others 
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in the group, then whenever the necessity for carrying a message 
occurs, the sound activity will be the one tending to be selected 
out, while the rest of the random movements gradually drop away 
and are eliminated. Later after several repetitions with attend- 
ant success each time in meeting a need, the child or animal can 
make the sound every time it so desires and without error or 
failure. This is an act of will, volitional action. Later yet 
when such volitional activity has been repeated often enough, the 
whole series of actions runs off from the original stimulus on to 
the action without excess motion, and even at the same time that 
the child or animal is occupied with something else. This type 
of action is automatic, the basis of habit; and habit must be the 
goal of all teaching and learning. 

Apply this more directly now to the learning of speech. From 
the animal we can get the first beginnings; for animals speak 
after a fashion.* Assume, then, animals eating in the woods; 
food newly found, everybody keen and hungry. As the beasts 
eat, their enthusiasm and earnestness leads to all sorts of random, 
excess activity. Observe pigs at the trough and understand what 
is meant. Among these random movements will be some of the 
mouth, throat, and lungs that will produce vocal sounds—grunts 
and snorts. Let these same sounds occur repeatedly in the pres- 
ence of others while eating, and by association of this sound with 
the joyous success of munching something to eat, any animal who 
hears this sound will habitually in time get himself set to find 
and partake of food. Remembering that speech is the social 
aspect of the sound-making type of random movement, that it is 
sound made into communication, we readily see that in such lead- 
ing of his fellows to food the grunter has spoken, has talked to 
them, has indulged in the beginnings of speech. 

The animal who learns to respond to a grunt goes through 
all these stages: primary randomness, initial set toward getting 
a desired result, conscious volitional repetition, and finally repeti- 
tion without specific awareness of its presence. So that in the 
last stage an animal who understands the signals would immedi- 
ately upon hearing the particular food grunt rouse himself at 
once and without inhibition or opposing tendencies or hap- 


*The hen has ten or twelve significant sounds, the dog five or six, the 
monkey, six. Cited by Romanes, Mental Evolution of Man. 
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hazardness of action go straight to the food or to the comrade 
who thus cries, “Food here for him who wants it.” Apply this 
process to all the complicated situations of life, and even the 
lower animals, whose needs are relatively simple, can develop 
and standardize, that is can conventionalize, a large number of 
sounds that have definite and understandable meaning. With 
animals of a social nature, given to running in packs, and depend- 
ing upon each other for food and protection, these speech conven- 
tions increase in number. So that with men, whose needs and 
desires are almost countless and whose social disposition is the 
greatest of all, the number of sounds conventionalized into mean- 
ingful conveyers of messages becomes tremendously large. In 
this way we get the greatly extended speech possibilities of civi- 
lized races. 

From this we can see that the necessary factors in the process 
of learning to speak are: first, random movements ; then, in order, 
a process of trial and error, with success in some of the trials; 
next, repetition with more or less labored effort involving imita- 
tion of models; next, reduction of the effort and increase of the 
chance of success; then success, without loss of effort or likeli- 
hood of failure; and, finally, success without conscious effort or 
likelihood of mistake. 

Especially important in this process of learning to speak is 
the factor of imitation, owing to the circumstances that speech is 
essentially a social activity, learned in the presence of others for 
the purpose of communicating with them. Watson points out* 
that while “imitation plays a very minor rdle in the acquisition of 
manual habits . . . in the case of vocal acts there seems to be a 
difference. Imitation seems to be a process directly connected 
wih the establishment of the act. The parents, of course, watch 
every new instinctive sound [random vocal activity] that ap- 
proximates articulate speech, and they immediately speak the 
word that is nearest the child’s own vocal efforts (for example, 
“ma,” “pa,” “da”). The imitation here may be more apparent 
than real. That is, the parents by repeating the sound constantly 
offer a stimulus for that which the infant’s vocal mechanisms are 
just set to utter. (Conradi has shown that the forms of the cries 


*Watson, J. B., Psychology as the Behaviorist Views It, N. Y., 1919, pp. 
318-9 
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and songs of young birds brought up by adults of a different 
species are greatly modified.) Whether the parents’ words can 


set the mechanism is doubtful. Certainly imitation in the popu- - 


lar sense is the only way a new conventional word can be learned 
by the child until the elementary laws of word formation are 
learned through reading and instruction.” 

In the same passage Watson gives a hypothetical illustration 
of the formation of speech habits. “We will suppose that for 
some reason or other a child’s toys are laid away or covered up. 
What does he do in such a situation? Essentially what the ani- 
mal does when hungry. The child begins general restless move- 
ments, among which are movements of the language structures as 
shown by the ‘aimless’ vocal sounds. His throat formation at 
that stage is of such a character that a particular sound is uttered 
frequently ; let us take ‘tata’ for illustrative purposes. He begins 
to utter this sound as he roams about. The attendant, knowing 
the child’s range of toys and the frequency with which he plays 
with a certain one, predicts that an old rag doll is sought. She 
finds it, hands it to him, and says, “Here’s your tata.” Repeat 
this process long enough and ‘tata’ will be always used for rag 
doll and will always be spoken whenever the doll is sought... . 
In this day baby words grow up as the first genuine form of true 
language organization.” 

In this way we account for the learning of tones and of 
words; we see that learning to speak involves a constant inter- 
mingling of random activity and imitation. Imitation is both 
conscious and subconscious.*® It is of the unconscious order when 
a child repeats the sounds made by its nurse or mother simply 
because that sound is the one it hears and is one for which its 
mechanism is set; if other sounds that its throat can easily make 
were within its hearing, these would be imitated in the same way. 
That is to say, our activities are affected by our environment ; the 
stimulations that happen to greet us and to which we are adjusted 
are the ones we learn to react to. So with the words and tones 
of voice of the elders in the presence of impressionable children ; 


*The words unconscious and subconscious lack sharp delineation; cocon- 
scious is even added to suggest the peripheral processes plainly within the 
purlieus of the conscious movement. What is intended here is synonymous 
with James’s periphery and Titchener’s primary or passive attention. 
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the sounds they hear are largely those of articulate speech; and 
these are the ones it singles out to try. In this ambition it is 
strengthened by any success that brings rewards; better comfort, 
a quicker response to the food call, increased coddling, and at- 
tention with its accompanying delights. So that as against any 
other sounds it hears there is every tendency to lead it to master 
the sounds it hears its elders use. Such imitation is subconscious, 
not in the center of its awareness. 

Imitation becomes conscious, on the other hand, when the 
child singles out a tone or word as such and deliberately tries to 
master thé use of it. In this way it increases its vocabulary and 
its general vocal competence, learning so to make new pronuncia- 
tions and to improve its enunciation and articulation. In this 
again there is the combination of random movement, or trial and 
error, and imitation. The effort begins with some sort of at- 
tempt to pronounce the word or to employ the right tone of voice; 
the result thus achieved is inspected in the light of the success at- 
tained, and another trial made to improve the faults discovered. 
Especially is this self-criticism applied consciously if the parents 
and friends refuse to accept the first imperfect effort and insist 
on a nearer approach to their standard of correctness. Under 
such a stimulus, when persistent, the child tries repeatedly, criti- 
cising itself after each trial and endeavoring to do the thing more 
as the others doit. Eventually it comes to the point where it de- 
cides that the lesson is learned, and then makes no further effort 
at improvement. Probably improvements are added by time, but 
in the same subconscious way. From this point forth successive 
repetitions of the approved way of speaking or using the voice 
fix it rapidly into habit, and then automatic action has set in. 
The thing is by this time learned. 


II. ImpLicaTIoNs oF Tuts Process ror A METHOD OF SPEECH 
TRAINING 


From such a statement of the origin of speech we can now 
predict what direction a course of training must take that deals 
with the problem of how to improve one’s speaking methods. To 
extract from this the parts most valuable we must first take cog- 
nizance of certain obvious considerations. 
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(1) Speech Usages Are Not Instinctive. In the first place 
there is no such thing as a natural speech instinct, no disposition 
to speak and speak well independent of a process of learning. 
Any inference that man is naturally a speaker and that the solu- 
tion of speech difficulties can be found in a reliance upon natural 
tendencies must disappear if this explanation stands. Speech is 
always learned, and unless learned under what we might call per- 
fect conditions it will not be perfect speaking. In learning to 
articulate, to pronounce, to use the right combinations of tones 
for conventional usage, to select the right word, there is no return 
to nature, no reliance upon a tendency born with man and work- 
ing independent of his childhood experiences. It is all learned 
from the very start. The only inherited thing is the disposition 
toward random activities and chance sounds. 

(2) Good Models for Imitation Are Not Common. Sec- 
ondly, relatively few people have genuinely good models to imi- 
tate. Here in America we suffer from several causes for poor 
speech ; among them, a polygot population giving rise to countless 
brogues, dialects, types of provincialism, brands of patois, and de- 
grees of ignorance ; then an almost universal indifference to excel- 
lence in speech arising from a democratic feeling that attention 
to the niceties of speech is affectation and posing; also the lack of 
a common standard of excellence, especially in the way of pro- 
nunciation ; akin to this, the inescapable flux and anarchy that 
comes with a rising civilization and a changing world, leading to 
an almost complete abrogation of authority in the matter of laws 
and norms and inducing the youth of the land to accept easily the 
notion that excellence of speech is not worth the cultivating; 
finally, from the wide-spread influence of such speech-perverters 
as vaudeville, cheap song writers, and the newspaper para- 
grapher. All these combine to furnish the learning youth with 
examples for imitation which lead to speech habits that are in- 
effective, unpleasant, and inimical to communication on its best 
and easiest terms. 

To this array of bad models can be added the influence of the 
great majority of the public men of the day. Few who attain rank 
as public speakers get it because of ability as speakers; they are 
chosen rather because they have been successful at something else 
—business, organizing a ward or a congressional district, making 
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some scientific discovery, writing a book, or producing some work 
of art. But as speakers they are the rawest of novices; so that 
the young people who listen to them and are given to believe that 
these are models of what they should strive to be, gain from them 
nothing but lessons in inefficiency, muddling, and banality. A 
certain newspaper reviewer speaking of the disillusionment that 
an audience almost invariably feels at sight of a great author, 
says: “A shadowy and somewhat mystical creative figure, work- 
ing among romantic surroundings, intrigues the interest; but 
when that figure emerges as something not much to look at and 
spends two hours telling a bored audience that ‘art makes life 
pleasanter,’ the effect is disastrous. Whereas the audience had 
previously imagined the author as a compound of its heroes, it 
regards him as a harmless sort of nincompoop who needs exer- 
cise.” Effective speaking is rare enough from men trained for 
it, and almost an unheard of thing among the untrained. 

(3) Very Few People Have Perfect Speech Mechanisms. 
The machinery out of which speech comes involves the whole 
body; for speech is man’s crowning achievement, and is a com- 
posite of his whole state; mental, bodily, spiritual, emotional, 
intellectual, rational. Almost any affliction that besets a man af- 
fects his speech to its harm; poor health; some form of disease, 
the state of his mind, dominance of emotions over intellectual 
processes and intellectual over emotional, bad habits, unhappy 
surroundings or mode of living—the whole moral and social tone 
that pervades his being. 

To particularize some of these difficulties that upset the speech 
mechanism: First, repressions of all kinds invariably show in 
the vocal organs and in one’s ability to speak fluently, frankly, 
forcefully, and pleasantly. Repressions are at the bottom of 
most mental troubles, of most excessive emotionality, of most 
cases of lack of control. Bad personal habits account for much 
of this, unclean thinking, unsocial desires and ambitions. Then, 
many children are suffering from mental wounds inflicted by ig- 
norant parents, from harrowing emotional experiences in early 
childhood, from living among people who do not control them- 
selves nor teach control to their offspring. Then again the effects 
of puberty and adolescence are particularly disastrous, bringing 
as they do a sorry crop of morbid habits of thought, fears of so- 
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cial disgrace or exposure, and lack of ability to fit into one’s social 
surroundings. Add to these the mistakes parents and teachers 
make in trying to advise and control when all the wisdom they 
have is merely foolishness, and the result is that relatively few 
people arrive at adult state with that freedom of speech that can 
be given where the body is in good condition, the emotions under 
control, and the intellectual life well ordered and stable. Under 
such conditions speech training becomes positively imperative. 
The mental tests applied in the army brought an appalling 
exhibition of mental defects among the men of the draft, sup- 
posedly the nation’s finest and best. Mental defects practically 
always influence speech ; so that the revelation of so much weak- 
ness of mind was also a revelation of so much weakness of speech. 
Someone has said that we are nation of sixth graders, which fits 
in with the companion declaration that the average mental age of 
the country is twelve years. Evident enough then that we do not 
need to go far to find the reason why so few people speak inter- 
estingly or entertainingly. What is worse, altogether too many 
teachers and parents lack the knowledge as to how to give ade- 
quate training in speech to the sub-normally minded ; few enough 
can give the right training to the sound and the mentally alert. 
(4) This condition of low mentality and imperfect training 
brings out, in addition to a low order of emotional living, a con- 
sequent impoverishment of intellectual equipment, a barrenness of 
ideas and memories and associations. Some of the worst aspects 
of the speech of the day come from a general bankruptcy. of ideas. 
A very large proportion of poor usage in_the sense of ill-chosen 
word habits, is the result of simple mental indigence. Take 
slang for example; a surprisingly large portion of slang, and 
other counterfeits for effective speech, is based not so much upon 
words, as upon inflection. “Believe me,” “Good night,” “What 
do you know about that ?”, “Oh boy,” are cheap, not so much be- 
cause they contain anything reprehensible in the way of wording, 
but because they play one tune over and over again, one melody 
cadence or one type of emphasis. When subjected to use for a 
score of ideas for which they do serve, they become weasels suck- 
ing the blood of intellectuality and imagination. They usurp the 
function of thinking and suggestion; and without thought and 
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imagination there can be very little of intelligent and captivating 
speaking. 

Contributory to this poverty of the thought necessary for 
good speaking is a general lack of information, mostly arising 
from poor schooling and ill-advised reading, if any at all. As 
a general rule the man who is thus ignorant has a vague con- 
sciousness that he has nothing to say worth while, and usually 
cares little how he says it; while the man who knows he can speak 
of interesting things, if he is not inhibited by foolish theories 
about reserve and self-effacement in public gatherings—again as 
a general rule—takes delight in saying them well. It is a case 
of the success that is gained by success. The man who has to 
keep silent in company because he has an empty head has for 
the most part the wit, conscious or subconscious, to know it, and 
so finds himself more and more disposed to crawl into his shell 
of silence. Yet never in such a fashion can one acquire the gift 
of vital speech. Effectiveness in speaking in reality grows like 
a snowball; it aids thinking, which again aids speaking—to the 
cumulative advantage of thought and speech both. 

(5) A Complete System of Speech Training Calls for a 
Knowledge of Speech Mechanics.°. The vast majority of people 
are ignorant of how the speech mechanism works and of what 
to do specifically to mend their voices and their speaking man- 
ners. They are completely lacking in the knowledge that speech 
is made up of components, and that these components can be 
analysed and studied with great profit; that in order to get over 
their bad voices and unpleasant ways they must first know how 
the voice apparatus works. Then, many more know that there 
is a mechanism of speech and that it has the components which 
may ‘advantageously be studied, but do not know what these 
components are nor how to study them. Being in this state they 
are in no way to get over their wrong ways or to make good 
their shortcomings. Let us pass over those who know that there 

*One situation is to be found where attention to speech mechanism is not 
wise, and that is where the student is already having trouble with his speech 
precisely from too much concern over the mechanism as against his thought. 
The typical form of this is found in some cases of stammering, where the 
stammerer can speak easily so long as he can be kept unaware of the m>2- 


chanics of speech, but has trouble as soon as he begins to think of the way in 
which he is doing it. 
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is a speech mechanism and that it has components to be studied 
but who insist that such study is not profitable; for all learning 
needs criticism, requiring some apprehension of the elements in- 
volved. In the most of our learning we rely upon subsconscious 
judgments, a process of making decisions without being able 
to state in words the basis of our judgment. This is what we 
do whenever we naively try to remedy a speech difficulty, to 
pronounce a new word or correct an inflection or master a nuance 
of pitch and quality without a teacher or a prompter. Yet rela- 
tively few people can rely with safety upon this subconscious 
analysis; the vast majority can give themselves valid criticism 
only by being made consciously aware, using names, laws, and 
principles consciously and explicitly expressed, of the nature and 
functions of the elements of speech. They need a chart that 
marks and names the shoals and rocks. 

Accordingly, from the above description the following ways 
of iearning to improve speech are outlined for us: (a) When 
good models are to be had, imitation can for certain purposes be 
used to good effect; but where no good models exist the case 
is pretty bad. (b) The point at which imitation fails is where 
repressions and social fears are dominant; and whenever these 
are present the first step must be to eliminate them, thus freeing 
the mind from oppression and the slavery of fear. (c) Yet not 
all minds, even when freed and with past good models to fall 
back upon, have the supply of ideas necessary to make speech 
full and free. Be it remembered that there is no natural in- 
stinct for speech; we possess no such blessing; so that a large 
part of speech training, even after the removal of repressions, 
must of necessity be given up to the enrichment of the intellec- 
tual content of mentality, the expanding of ideas, the illuminating 
of what is in the mind or on the printed page. And lastly, (d) 
to get the finest and best effects with most students, as well as 
to deal with the most insistent difficulties and the most stubborn 
cases, there must be a knowledge of the nature of the voice, of 
the elements of speech, and of the technique by which one can 
gain control and efficiency. Only in this way can relearning take 
place; and most people need, not so much to learn, as to learn 
all over again. 
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Thus it appears that the learning of speech is no light task. 
In the face of what speech means to the life of man it is fair 
enough to say that it is one of the most vital studies in which 
anyone can indulge. It calls for all the processes generally ac- 
knowledged to belong to all sound instruction and learning— 
ability in discrimination and analysis, power of abstraction and 
generalization, capacity for observation and application to new 
cases, and a mechanism for the manipulation of ideas and the 
control of the emotions. It is, in fine, a system of applied logical- 
ity. 

For the learning of speech is in reality the learning of think- 
ing. Judd’ propounds a vital question, and then gives us its 
answer: “Did human mental advance result from the develop- 
ment of language, or did language result from the development 
of ideas? The only answer to this question is that language 
and ideational processes developed together and are necessary 
to each other.” Other statements as to the primacy of speech 
are given by Carus and Romanes. Says Carus*: “Man thinks 
because he speaks. He has learned to think by self-observation 
through an analysis of his own thinking.”” And Romanes’ puts 
it: “For we must never forget the important fact that thought 
is quite as much the effect as it is the cause of language, whether 
of speech or gesture.” 

So that in learning to speak a student is in reality learning 
to think. Indeed, there is no thinking without speech. For 
thought is invariably bound up with the activity of the muscles 
of the jaw, tongue, lips, and throat. What our thinking is is a 
complicated process of tensions in the muscle systems just named. 
In children the actual words of speech are used when they talk 
aloud; the rest of us do the same thing, only silently. Often 
among adults we can see a person’s lips moving while he is think- 
ing. Some, when they assume that no one is looking, or when 
they forget themselves—rather, when they forget others—even 
do their thinking in overt spoken words. It is the fear of de- 
tection that drives the growing child, possessed by fears of social 
consequence, to push his thinking more and more out of sight 


"Psychology (revised edition), 1919, p. 215. 
*Carus, Paul, Monist, XXVIII, 2, April, 1918, p. 265. 
*Romanes, G. J., Mental Revolution in Man, p. 151. 
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into the mechanisms that work hidden from possible observation 
of others. We do not care to have our thoughts read by our 
fellow man. 

On this point Watson says’: “The reason why children are 
so talkative probably is due to the fact that at an early age their 
environment does not force a rapid shift from explicit to implicit 
language ; they are really thinking aloud. . . . The shift is not com- 
plete even in the adult. This is clear from the observation of 
individuals while they are reading and thinking. . . . A 
good lip reader can actually gather some of the words read by 
such an individual.” He goes on to show that the thinking of 
adulthood is but a continuance of the talking aloud of childhood ; 
that acceptable social form and common self-protection demand 
that this talking be done unobserved of others. In time the 
silent talker learns many short-cuts and substitutions, a kind of 
speech short-hand. It is by this means that abstract and con- 
ceptual thinking is possible, coupled with the mechanism that 
produces visual and auditory imagery, which is always linked 
up with the speech mechanism. But thinking is inextricably 
interwoven with speech forms. 

Consequently, the case is stated but moderately when it is 
said that training in speech is training in thinking; in imagina- 
tion, in memory, in classification, generalization, abstraction— 
that is, in applied thinking and reasoning. 


III. Speecu TRAINING AS AFFECTED BY THE AGE—MENTAL 
AND BoDILY—OF THE LEARNER 


But learning to speak is even more complicated yet; for it is 
deeply affected by the age of the learner, and in the different 
stages of man’s growth is a definably distinct process. There 
are at least four stages in which the means of learning to speak or 
to improve speech are marked by clear and pedagogically impor- 
tant differentiations. The stages are (1) early childhood until 
about the fifth birthday, (2) childhood up to about twelve or 
fourteen, (3) adolescence up to maturity of bodily growth, and 
(4) adulthood. Babies rely almost entirely upon imitation. 
Children past five imitate still but they also invent their own 
speech devices and make somewhat of their own standards. 


* Work cited, p. 322-3 
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Adolescents present a medley of speech activities, some of them 
losing powers they once possessed in their childhood, and others 
making unexpected and unpredictable progress; while they too 
still employ imitation, they also use their powers of observation 
and reasoning to invent new speech devices, and even attain at 
times to some analytical, ability in criticising their own speech 
methods. Adults in their turn who need speech training, as- 
suming that they are possessed of anything like normal minds, 
are capable of learning speech by any of the suggested methods, 
and mostly need all four. Each of these ages needs special con- 
sideration. 

1. Children under Five. Physiology and psychology are very 
clear today in their teaching that habits fixed in babyhood are 
the most influential of all; some psychologists go so far as to say 
that the child’s mental and moral capacity is set and fixed by its 
fifth birthday. There is much to support this view. Obviously, 
then, speech habits formed before the fifth birthday are always 
important. And the factor that counts most heavily is clearly 
imitation. The child learns its speech from those around it; 
so that according to the excellence or faultiness of their speaking 
will be that of the child. In this lies the explanation why there 
is in the world so much poor speaking and reading; the child 
hears nothing but poor examples, and is given a handicap from 
the start. Children of mumbling, throaty, strident, or drawling 
parents will in all likelihood mumble, tighten their throats, speak 
in shrill tones, or drawl. While, on the other hand, the children 
of parents who have open throats, well-modulated voices, and 
who speak gently and with animation, will in turn reveal the 
same graces as the elders with whom they have grown up. Many 
a grown man finds himsclf with a vexing speech problem on his 
hands wholly because of the influence of his parents, or his 
nurses, or the relatives who have trained him in poor speech in 
his plastic babyhood. 

2. Children from Five to Twelve Years of Age. After the 
fifth or sixth birthday a new influence enters the school and 
the playground, which means wider social contacts, with more 
people to furnish models for imitation. This means that the 
instruction in speech is gauged now by a standard of imitation 
which is a compromise between the standard of its own home 
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and the average of the homes represented in the school, play- 
ground, or neighborhood. The effect ensuing is a process of 
levelling; children from careful homes are taught things that 
their own family shut out, and those from the homes that are 
careless are at least exposed to a kind of speech better than their 
own. The common effect, though, is the victory of the more 
careless ones. Children from homes where the parents adjure 
the strident voice and raucous shout are more likely to pick up 
these afflictions than the other children are to become clear-voiced 
and well modulated. 

In this levelling process of the group the child is now sub- 
jected to the influences of speech as it prevails in stores, business 
houses, factories, theatres, and vaudeville shows. Once the child 
leaves the home to continue its education it is exposed to all the 
common things of democracy, and some of these have the ten- 
dency to bring all to a common level; which in terms of speech in 
our country today means that they are made careless and for 
the most part uncouth. All this up to the age of puberty is 
done by imitation; imitation that may at times be conscious, and 
often enough is, but an imitation for the most part unnoticed, 
unconscious. Children have a way of putting pressure on the 
members of the group who are “nicer” than the others; they 
have all sorts of delicate ways of making life miserable for those 
who try to use the niceties of their elders. Most children suc- 
cumb unconsciously; while others find it to their comfort to 
study how to conform to the modes of the mass. The conse- 
quence is that any school, play group, or neighborhood of chil- 
dren displays the speech habits of those at the lower usage level 
of the whole group; they are somewhat poorer than their average 
or median. 

3. Puberty and Adolescence. Then comes the period of 
storm and stress, ushered in at puberty, which marks the divisions 
from childhood to manhood, when the body begins to be remade 
and a new personality to be developed lasting through adolescence 
to adulthood ; the years of strain and agony when the new body is 
growing and the new personality is getting its corners knocked 
off by contact with a newly discovered and somewhat harsh social 
world. What more natural now than that speech, the acme of 
all bodily development, should in this period of reconstruction 
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go all to pieces when not watched with extreme care. But sad 
to say, our educational system has made no provision for guid- 
ing and directing the speech habits of the new-forming bodies 
and characters of the adolescent. In the first place, the task is 
a hard one because the adolescent is about as easy to deal with in 
habits so personal as speech as a fawn in the forest. In the 
second place, the educational world has not known how. But 
there is no escaping the conclusion that in these crucial days much 
can be done by intelligent, sympathetic instruction to cultivate 
pleasant voice, well-modulated elocution, and a careful, elegant 
diction. 

One of the best aids for the adolescent, especially for those who 
have had good models, is to help him to get back to the naivete 
and simplicity of childhood. Many a boy or girl who spoke 
easily and directly as a little child becomes, under the strain of 
adolescence, halting, stumbling, indirect, and harsh-worded; so 
any device that can make him overlook the emotional and social 
struggles through which he is passing is so much gained in his 
speech training. Especially important is it that he should feel 
free from restraint and excessive emotion while talking and read- 
ing in the presence of others. So very often it is revealed that 
a boy who talks or reads indirectly, monotonously, and raucously, 
can be got to read or talk freely, easily, and pleasantly when in- 
duced by some means or other to overlook the fact that people 
are looking at him or that he has too many hands and feet and 
that he is for the most part a good deal of a gawk and a clown. 
Accordingly training in speech for adolescents ought to make 
much of relieving the emotional strain of talking and reading, 
leading the boy or girl back in speech habits toward early child- 
hood for a grip on both the essentials and niceties. Very often 
in this way the good effects of a careful home can out-ride the 
bad instructions of the playground, the crowd, the street, and 
the cheap show. It is a negative process, but very effective. For 
wherever early habits are bad, speech training becomes a process 
of rebuilding from foundations up; of patching, of mending, of 
repair work. 

Speech Training for Adolescents Is Helped by Training in 
Social Ease. From this it is evident, then, that whatever allevi- 
ates the emotional strain on the growing youth improves speech. 
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Social intercourse can probably do as much as any other one 
thing; first, for the imitation thus involved—and this can be 
very powerful—then for the relief it gives from the fears and 
restraints which are the chief characteristics of adolescence. The 
awkward boy afraid to open his mouth lest he prove himself a 
boor and a lout can be freed in his tongue if made familiar with 
social ways and caused to feel that he has as great a right as any- 
one to mingle in good society and to do the things that others do. 
Observe, and it will be evident that youths who are unafraid of 
their social equals, who have courage to dare and to do, who have 
a certain gift of savoir faire, are almost invariably fluent and 
easy conversationalists. It is reasonably so; for with adults it 
is patent that the man who knows has a courage and a freedom 
not possessed by the ignorant. Hence a part of speech treatment 
for adolescents is study and practice of social graces under help- 
ful influence, thus removing the emotional complexes that re- 
strain and constrict speech. The rest of the process must be by 
way of education in ideas, of fertilizing the thinking processes, 
of enriching the imagination, the memory, and one’s store of 
facts. On top-of all must come drill and criticism, practice and 
analysis, observation, study, and much repetition. 

4. Adults. Speech training for adults is a knotty problem, 
for the reason that speech is a thing that ought under best circum- 
stances to be learned in the plastic days, those of babyhood, child- 
hood, and adolescence. Whoever has to take his lessons in speech 
after the age of sixteen is waging an up-hill fight ; he has to over- 
come the obstinate effects of the years when he was plastic, and 
he must work with an instrument and mechanism no longer so 
flexible as it once was. To give him adequate instruction, a little 
of every method known is none too much. So that speech train- 
ing for college men and women or those even older, is something 
of a tour de force; not by a good deal is it the simple and easy 
thing it could have been if they had been caught young. Hence, 
any course of speech training designed chiefly for young men 
and young women, to be adequate, must use and amplify in full 
proportions all the devices known for improving speech. It must 
bring back as much as possible the ease and urgency of child- 
hood ; it must lead to the unafraidness, the openness of mind, the 
frankness, the enthusiasm, and the freedom from emotional com- 
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plexes with which childhood is blessed; and it must enrich the 
store of experiences, facts, knowledge, imagination, and even 
fancy; and it must teach methods of improvement based upon a 
knowledge of the elements of speech. Hence the treatment in it 
ought to be highly elastic, taking account of all- the agencies 
known, and made flexible enough to provide for all ages and de- 
grees of mentality. 

Relation of Mental Weakness to Speech and Speech Training. 
All that has been said thus far has tended to imply that all men 
are on one general level of mental strength, or intelligence. But 
the truth is far otherwise. Perfect specimens are very rare; 
and—the important thing for this study—whatever interferes 
with the body interferes with the mind and interferes with sound 
speech habits. Here is a fundamental rule of such magnitude 
that whole books must be written on it in the near future as 
fast as scientific investigation can disclose the facts. But evi- 
dent it is already, that defective mind and defective speech go 
side by side. Obviously this is so if it be true that mind grows 
from speech competency and that speech grows from mental 
competency. Accordingly, a study of speech training that leaves 
out of account the factor of mental strength ¢ or mental weak- 
ness is clearly incomplete. 

The sad fact is that very few people are free from bodily de- 
fect, which means mental defect, which means speech defect, 
Bodily defects influence speech in this simple way; they are inva- 
riably the basis of either intellectual shortcomings and excesses or 
of emotional excess and shortcomings. And it is perfectly obvi- 
ous, needing no explication, that when the intellectual or the emo- 
tional powers of a man are affected, his speech is also affected 
in like degree. So that speech training takes on largely the 
character of training in mental hygiene. A speech specialist 
can do much to overcome mental defects, both intellectual and 
emotional; oftentimes by training of the defects of the body 
under which it labors. 

The list of defects that can affect the mind and body is one 
to sober the thoughtful person. Such a list prepared by Dr. 
McReady, a psychiatrist, shows how largely these defects are 
prevalent. Read and see a parade of your friends, relatives, 
with yourself possibly joining in the procession: 
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Undue digestive disturbance in infancy, inability to digest food for 
age, hair-trigger digestion, fretfulness, extreme sensitiveness to light 
and sound, convulsions, early or late closing of soft spot, early or late 
teething, early or late muscle development of control, early or late walk- 
ing or talking, too sensitive in skin or mucous, thumb sucking, head rock- 
ing, fitful appetite, aversion to certain kinds of common food, night- 
mares, night terrors, muscular twitchings, tics, bed wetting, tremors of 
hands when extended, negativism, shut-in-isms, phobies, extreme imagi- 
nativeness, pathologic lying, hyper-emotionalism, fatigulability, extreme 
timidity, undue aggressiveness, cyclic vomiting, underweight, having too 
long bones, a sagging stomach. 


For people affected by ailments such as any of these, with 
their attendant mental and speech defects, much care must be 
applied. And it would be a rare college or school class indeed 
that lacked a large number of such people. In the ordinary col- 
lege class we expect to see a minimum of these, for a college class 
is a selected group; most of the worst defectives fall by the way- 
side in their earlier school careers. Yet even a class of college 
sophomores, or seniors, must contain a number of people who in 
some physical particular are not normal, thus being not normal 
in mental capacity and speech development also. As a conse- 
quence such a class can be assumed to include many people who 
in addition to having poor models in their youth and little at- 
tention ever paid to their speech habits, suffer from physical 
obstructions to perfect and effective speech. 

Such students will have to be made over, almost from the 
beginning. Teaching them how to speak becomes in reality a 
task in teaching them how to use their minds; how to think 
straight, how to keep their heads, how to appear in their true 
characters before others, how to open up their minds so that 
what they give forth in speech is a true index of what they think 
and feel. Add to these the students who have had gruelling 
emotional experiences during the reconstruction years of ado- 
lescence, and we find the ordinary class in speech needing much 
training in mental hygiene. It is precisely this cure for mental 
sickness that the course in speech training can give to the young 
man and young woman who cannot say easily, frankly, clearly, 
and with good effect whatsoever he thinks or feels. The class 
in speech training comes then nearest of any in the whole cur- 
riculum to being a class in mental health, mental growth, mental 
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salvation. Speech training is training in the art of keeping 
mentally fit. 

Summary. Speech develops by random activities made from 
the breathing and vocal apparatus; the sounds made by the voice 
mechanism come to have meaning for social communication 
through conventionalized forms, handed down from elders to 
children through imitation, conscious or unconscious. Young 
children tend to speak easily and frankly in the presence of their 
familiars, and copy the degree of speech excellence with which 
they grow up. Later when they come in contact with the world 
outside their homes they adopt new forms, frequently to their 
detriment. When they arrive at adolescence, being subjected 
to the irritations of a changing life and a newly growing body, 
they are filled with emotional complexes which are accentuated 
by their newly-acquired consciousness of sex relations and social 
responsibilities. This emotionality and lack of stability invari- 
ably affects speech habits and complicates the learning process, 
leading them usually farther away from the easy, simple speech 
habits of their early childhood. With this condition further 
aggravated by bodily and neurotic defects, whether shortcomings 
or excesses, the speech mechanism is thrown farther out of gear 
and is the harder to bring back to a state of ease and frankness. 
The business of the class in speech, then, where there are people 
of various kinds gathered together, is to employ all the methods 
available for reducing their complexes, overcoming their defects, 
and furnishing them with proper models, training them in think- 
ing, and offering them drill in elements and criticism of their vocal 
methods, thus by all these devices furnishing as near an approach 
as possible to acceptable standards of speaking that is direct, com- 
fortable, and effective. 








PAGEANT TECHNIQUE 


J. R. CRAWFORD 
Yale University 

Pads tow the technique of community pageantry is less 

complex than that of the stage, in essence its problems are 
those of any art. No performance before an audience should 
be a hit-or-miss affair, or be hap-hazardly planned. The essence 
of any art-is the evidence shown by the finished work cf intelli- 
gent thought and skill in its conception and execution. The evi- 
dence that an artist’s mind directed the evolution of a work of 
art is seen when the latter reveals a sense of form and of well- 
balanced proportion. Form, or structure, is the first essential ; 
proportion the proper adjustment of the parts to the whole. 
Looking at these questions in terms of pageantry, it is obvious 
that structure and proportion must be the work of a single co- 
Ordinating mind. The director, therefore, is the person through 
whose hands run all the threads of the pageant’s technique, from 
the choice of theme and historical materials to the buttons on a 
soldier’s coat. 

It must not be imagined, however, that pageantry is a “one- 
man show,” in spite of the important part which the director 
should play in putting the production on the stage. Pageantry 
is primarily a codperative affair which utilizes all available re- 
sources. Herein lies its value and its pleasure. There is room 
and opportunity to use the talents of every one and to develop 
unsuspected talent in those who think they have none. It is the 
director’s function to utilize all these varied efforts and to lead 
them into a common artistic channel. 

Since, however, the technique of the pageant centers in the 
director’s hands, it is he who should have clearly in mind the 
nature of his problem. Pageantry makes use of three elements 
as a medium of expression. These elements are: sound, move- 
ment, and color. The whole production is a blend of these three, 
but as a problem of technique they have separately to be con- 
sidered. 
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Under sound is included the spoken text, the music, and even 
such details as noises off-stage or the shouts of a crowd. As far 
as the spoken text is concerned in pageantry, a safe rule to fol- 
low is to keep it down to a minimum. In its very nature pag- 
eantry should be a spectacular production with the emphasis 
upon the pictorial composition of its scenes. Particularly in the 
open air and on large stages is the spoken word ineffective, es- 
pecially when utterance is in the mouths of non-professional 
players. The lines should be confined to making clear the needed 
circumstances of the action and to bring out the emotional im- 
portance of the dramatic crises. Long speeches and the quoting 
of complicated historical documerts should, therefore, be avoided. 
The pageant author is a symbolist, condenses great events into a 
few minutes’ space. He must interpret the spirit of historical 
situations and not attempt to render them literally or to over- 
burden his scene with too much detail. 

It is with movement and color that pageant technique es- 
pecially is concerned. A work of art should possess not only 
form and proportion, but it is also an expression of beauty. 
Through movement and color, when these have been conceived 
in harmony with and appropriate to the spirit of the text, pag- 
eantry reveals its principal beauties. Again, this beauty which 
is the result of a harmonious whole may be attained only when 
one mind is directing the production. 

Movement includes not alone the gestures of the actors, to- 
gether with their entrances and exits, but likewise the shifting 
massing of groups and crowds, and what is not least important 
in pageantry, the designing of folk and symbolic dances. It is 
with movement that the director works upon his pictorial compo- 
sitions, studying them both upon paper and at rehearsals. The 
dramatic value of movement must also carefully be thought out 
that proper force and emphasis be given to the text of each scene. 

Color is of equal importance with movement. Through 
color emotional values are conveyed to the audience. The de- 
signing of costumes is not, therefore, an independent matter 
but one to be considered in relation to the meaning and purpose 
of the scenes in which they are to be used. Groups are planned 
as units as are the scenes themselves. The color sequences are 
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likewise serious questions of securing proper harmony, contrast, 
and variety. 

And for a final word, it is necessary to remember that a true 
pageant is the product of the community that presents it. Every- 
thing from the text to the music, including costume designs and 
making, the properties and all the details should be of local ori- 
gin. Then only will the true joy of pageant work be realized 
and the product made a work of art. The director is but the 
governing mind; it is the community that makes the pageant. 








—— 
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COLLEGE ENTRANCE CREDITS IN SPEECH" 


J. WALTER REEVES 
Peddie Institute, N. J. 


E iggnee subject of college entrance credit for work done in sec- 
ondary schools in speech education is a very vital one. It is 
not only vital to us teachers in secondary schools, but vital to the 
work of public speech in colleges and elsewhere. Speech im- 
provement is past the experimental stage. Its worth is almost 
universally recognized. As a result, we have more or less ex- 
tensive courses in all of our colleges, and among our shrewd 
business men of the great cities, associations for the improvement 
of speech; and yet we have failed to give to the work at its very _ 
fountain head proper recognition and dignity. None of the sub- 
jects of Mathematics, Latin, Greek or History suffer the lack of 
recognition that our work does and yet who is there who will 
say that they are more practical and important than our subject? 

What is the reason for this slighting attitude toward our 
work? Is it because colleges feel that instructors of speech in 
secondary schools are unprepared to do as high a grade of work 
as the teacher in other departments? If this be so, I challenge 
anyone to prove that there is a better prepared corps of teachers 
in the whole system of public schools than are the teachers of 
Speech. In nearly all of the preparatory schools, which are the 
big feeders for the best colleges, you will find that teachers of 
Speech have a broader and at the same time a more specialized 
training than the teachers of other subjects. Nearly all have 
not only received their college training but have prepared es- 
pecially for their work in schools of oratory. It can not be be- 
cause the work is not worth while, for as I said before it is 
recognized in the best colleges as well as in business life. It has 
sometimes seemed to me that the apathy toward giving college 
entrance credit to the speech work done in secondary schools 
was due to the very attitude of the teachers of the subject in 


* Read at the 1919 national convention. 
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colleges. If there be this apathy, it cannot be possible that you 
desire to have a monopoly on the subject or that you are jealous 
of your position. Whatever the answer, the fact stares us in 
the face that with only a few exceptions, our work is not rec- 
ognized by colleges, and I assure you that the feeling that we 
have as a result is not conducive to pride, nor do I believe that 
it is conductive to the growth and development of our great work. 

It occurs to me that there are at least three reasons why 
colleges should give credit for speech work done in secondary 
schools. These are: (1) Better work would be done in that 
department in secondary schools themselves; (2) Better and 
more advanced work could be done in the colleges; and (3) a 
greater standardization of specialized work done in preparation 
for teaching the subject would result. Let us take these up in 
their order. 

1. More recognition by colleges would bring about better 
work in Public Speech in secondary schools. Teachers in these 
schools face a difficult proposition when they attempt to gain a 
dignified footing for their department. They are generally given 
one period for the subject while the other departments are given 
from three to five periods. This inequality of time influences 
the attitude of the boys, the attitude of the other members of 
the faculty, and lastly, reacts upon the teacher of Speech and 
upon his work. The students at once decide that the subject is 
incidental when it comes but once a week. They are further 
skeptical of its value when they learn that they can get no college 
entrance credit for work done in the subject. These things breed 
indifference. The teacher has to work hard to overcome this 
indifference before he can start even with the other departments. 
Along with this handicap, he faces the difficult proposition of 
trying to keep the interest tided over from one week to another. 
He becomes deadly tired of the excuse, “I forgot that Public 
Speech came today.” 

The other members of the faculty are likely to adopt an atti- 
tude similar to that of the boys. If a boy says he can’t do a 
piece of work for them because he has work to get out in Public 
Speech, they are likely to say, “Oh well, let that lesson go. It 
comes only once a week and doesn’t count toward college en- 
trance. Better prepare the lesson that will get you somewhere.” 
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They are, however, likely to hold the department responsible 
for accomplishing somewhere near the same amount of work as 
their own without realizing that it has only one-third to one-fifth 
the time. 

This inequality of time reacts badly upon the teacher of 
Speech and upon his work. He is likely to become discouraged 
and ease up on his standards or he may adopt the attitude that 
after all it doesn’t make much difference because the work is a 
side issue. He does not have the advantage of a definite goal 
to work toward as the other departments have when they realize 
that their students must attain a certain degree of efficiency to 
enable them to pass the college entrance examinations. 

2. Better work could be done in colleges. They suffer now 
in that they have to take time to cover the fundamentals that 
could and should be covered in secondary schools. There is much 
of the mechanics of Public Speech that must be covered before 
advanced work can be done. Proper phrasing; right emphasis; 
good enunciation and pronunciation; fundamentals of argumen- 
tation and debate; principles of extemporaneous speaking; and 
above all, experience in the art of speaking in public; these are 
all fundamentals that should be handled in secondary schools 
just as the fundamentals of higher courses in Rhetoric, Mathe- 
matics, and Science are handled in such schools. College teach- 
ers of Speech should be glad to have students coming to them 
ready to enter courses where the student’s time can be used in 
doing more advanced work than would be possible otherwise. 

I can’t imagine anything more helpful to the endeavor that 
is being made to standardize the work done in the freshman 
year in college than to know that certain fundamentals have al- 
ready been covered. I grant you that there may be a difficulty 
in bringing about a standardized set of fundamentals, and yet 
it must be perfectly possible to establish them. This has been 
done in other subjects handled in secondary schools, why not, 
with a little effort, in the department of Speech? 

3. If colleges would give more importance to the preparatory 
work in speech education, a standard of efficiency in the teachers 
of the subject and in their preparation would be required. This 
demand of the colleges would bring about one of the greatest 
advances in the recognition of our work, for it would tend to 
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standardize the schools where teachers are trained. I think it 
a crime that there are as many different methods or systems of 
teaching Expression or Elocution as there are schools, and what 
is worse, that there exists between many of these schools jeal- 
ousy and antagonism. Each school seems to feel that it has the 
only correct and proper method of training its teachers and 
readers of the spoken word. There is much similarity in them 
all, I take it, but there is too much variation for their own salva- 
tion. This very antagonism of the schools has done much to 
bring these schools into disrepute among the colleges, till there 
are many college presidents who prefer to elect as instructors 
of Speech, men or women who have received no special train- 
ing other than the few courses given in colleges where the mem- 
bers of the department have never received specialized training. 
Is it possible that college presidents are of the opinion that teach- 
ers of Speech need no special training? Is not the art of the 
spoken word as much of an art as that of music? And yet what 
college president would think of employing a man or woman 
in the department of Music who had not received a musical edu- 
cation? 

Hence I feel that a great incentive would be given to Speech 
Education if colleges would only give entrance credit. The work 
would prosper much better in secondary schools which would 
undoubtedly help the college work and there would unquestion- 
ably be a great forward stride taken in the necessary schools of 
oratory. 

Thus it is that teachers of our profession in the secondary 
schools are crying out for a better chance; a more even oppor- 
tunity to hold up their heads along with the teachers in the 
other departments. We will not concede for a moment that we 
are inferior to the other teachers in secondary schools or that 
their work is more important. We look to our elder brothers 
in college to take up the fight and because of their proximity to 
the “powers that be” to help us out. 

I hesitate to suggest a definite plan to bring about the result 
that we so much desire for I believe that there are those here 
who have been working on this problem and must have tried 
definite methods. However, it seems to me that the least that 
could be done would be to draw up a set of resolutions setting 
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forth in the logical and persuasive style that should be so easy 
for teachers of Speech that it is the sense of this National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Speech that colleges should give credit 
for certain work in our department in secondary schools; these 
to be sent to all college boards. If these resolutions were signed 
by you teachers of this subject in our colleges I can but feel 
that some good would result. 
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THE CONVENTION AND THE QUARTERLY 


HE 1919 convention of the National Association has passed 
into history leaving very many imprssions of one kind and 
another on the minds of those who were in attendance. Many 
of the impressions are perhaps not yet sufficiently digested to 
warrant discussion of them at this time, but readers of THE 
QUARTERLY ought to be informed concerning a few definite ac- 
tions in regard to THE QUARTERLY which were taken at the con- 
vention, and which are not set forth in the secretary’s minutes. 
The old contract with the Banta Publishing Company which 
expired with the last issue of Volume V could not be renewed. 
The Banta Company were unwilling to continue this since they 
have lost some hundreds of dollars during the term of this con- 
tract. Under the new contract the Banta Company is printer 
only. All of the business management is in the hands of the 
Business Manager elected by the Association, and the financial 
responsibility for THE QUARTERLY is borne by the Association. 
Mr. Ray K. Immel, of the University of Michigan, was elected 
treasurer and business manager. 

The formal treasurer’s report and a statement from the new 
business manager will be published in the next issue of THE 
QUARTERLY. 

A number of the papers read at the convention appear in 
this issue. Others have been reserved for later issues. This 
convention was particularly fruitful in decidedly worth while 
copy for THE QUARTERLY. .Owing to the necessity of furnish- 
ing copy for this number immediately after the close of the 
convention, before the new editorial board had really had an 
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opportunity to get organized for work, and owing, in the second 
place, to the large number of excellent main articles on hand, 
it has been decided to omit completely from this issue the sec- 
tions on new books and periodicals and to devote all of the 
space possible to publishing main articles. 

New publication dates have been decided upon as follows: 
Winter number, February ; Spring number, April; Summer num- 
ber, June; Autumn number, November. We have entered upon 
a new printing contract which calls for an absolute schedule both 
as to size of each issue and date of going to press. Future is- 
sues of THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL will carry each an even 96 
pages of reading matter. Copy for the Spring number will close 
promptly on February 20, and the April number will be out on 
March 20. Copy for the Summer number will close promptly 
on April 20, and the June number will appear on May 20. Copy 
for the Autumn number will close promptly on September 20, 
and the November number will be in the mails on October 20. 
Copy for the Winter number closes promptly on January 10, 
and the February number will be mailed about February 1. This 
variation in the routine for the Winter number is necessitated 
by the dates of the annual convention. 

THE QUARTERLY is sclvent, with some two hundred dollars 
in the treasury, but will need the prompt and hearty support of 
all members if it is to remain out of debt under the new ar- 
rangement. 
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MINUTES OF THE 19019 CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPEECH, AUDITORIUM 
HOTEL, CHICAGO, ILL., December 29, 30 and 31, 1919 


First Day—MornNING SESSION 


EETING called to order at 9:45 a. m. by the President. 
Professor H. S. Woodward in the chair. Attendance, 100. 

1. Introductory remarks by President Woodward concern- 
ing the effects of the war on Public Speaking, the responsibilities 
that fell upon teachers of speech during the war; the manner 
in which they met their obligations; the resulting stimulation 
of interest in Public Speaking; the promise of the future; the 
necessity of exposing and discouraging the sharp practices of 
unscrupulous men who are exploiting the field by offering quack 
courses advertised in magazines. 

2. E. C. Mabie, of the University of Kentucky read a paper 
on the “Opportunities for Service in the Departments of 
Speech,” suggesting the numerous opportunities for service open 
in the field, and the necessity that teachers of speech recognize 
them and act upon them. 

Discussion of the paper by Newcomb, Immel, and Merry. 

Motion made, seconded, and carried that the chairman ap- 
point a committee instructed to present resolutions defining the 
relations between the department of Public Speaking and other 
departments. 

3. B. F. Tanner who was scheduled to appear on the pro- 
gram with the topic, “The Fergus County Community Service 
League,” was absent. 
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4. C. H. Woolbert of the University of Illinois read a paper 
on the subject, “Speech and the Learning Process.” 

Discussion of this address followed. The following parti- 
cipated: Flemming, Newcomb, Rassweiler, Hollister, Van Wye. 

Meeting adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Meeting called to order at 2:10 p. m. Professor James L. 
Lardner of Northwestern University in the chair. Attendance 
100. 

1. Thos. C. Trueblood, of the University of Michigan, read 
a paper on “The Spoken English of Australasia.” He com- 
mented upon his experiences in Australia and New Zealand ; upon 
the provincialisms and the variations in pronunciation, etc., that 
marked the speech in these lands; and upon the status and the 
future of speech training in the provincial universities. 

2. Professor Dayton C. Miller, of the Department of Physics 
at Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio, spoke on 
the topic, “Photographing and Analyzing Sound Waves.” His 
lecture was supplemented by demonstrations with special ap- 
paratus. He elucidated and demonstrated several experiments 
in his researches in recording, visualizing, and analyzing sound 
waves produced by musical instruments, and by the human voice 
in song and in speech. 

After his address a motion was made, seconded, and carried 
that the National Association of Teachers of Speech by a stand- 
ing vote express to Professor Miller its deep appreciation of his 
kindness in presenting his extremely interesting and helpful lec- 
ture and demonstration. 

3. The convention listened to a report by the Research Com- 
mittee. C. H. Woolbert read the report for the committee. He 
dwelt upon the essentials of scientific research in the field of 
speech ; the variety of the fields open for investigation; the work 
now being done by members of the Association; and made rec- 
ommendations concerning the policies of future research com- 
mittees. 

4. President Woodward appointed the following committees: 


Auditing 
J. A. Taylor, University of North Dakota (Chairman) 
J. Dolman, Jr., University of Pennsylvania. 
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Dinner 


H. W. Veach, South Dakota Wesleyan (Chairman) 
Miss Olivia Gregory, St. Louis. 
O. J. Heathcote, Kalamazoo High School 


Nominating 


A. M. Drummond, Cascadilla (Chairman) 
R. D. T. Hollister, University of Michigan 
Miss Bess Baker, Proviso (Maywood, Ill.) H. S. 
E. C. Mabie, University of Kentucky 
J. P. Ryan, Grinnell College 
Meeting adjourned. 


SeconD Day—MornInG SESSION 

President H. S. Woodward called the convention to order 
at 9:10 aA. M. 

1. Rollo L. Lyman, of the University of Chicago, read a 
paper on “Experiments Conducted by the School of Education 
of the University of Chicago in Teaching Silent Assimilative 
Reading.” He commented on the defective reading habits found 
in children; he declared that slow readers are slow in compre- 
hension and assimilation; that poor habits of reading lead to 
retardation and inferiority. He advocated a method of silent 
assimilative reading. This method results in speeding up and 
in economy in reading, in developing purposefulness, the ability 
to grasp central ideas, to select and apply ideas, and to codperate 
with the author. 

Discussion by Hollister and Sarett. 

2. J. Walter Reeves, of Peddie Institute, Hightstown, New 
Jersey, read a paper on “College Entrance Credits,” in which he 
discussed whether or not colleges should give credit for work 
done in secondary schools in Public Speaking and the necessity 
that colleges rec »gnize the work in Public Speaking in secondary 
schools. 

He asked the convention to draw up resolutions urging col- 
lege presidents to give speech work definite recognition in college 
entrance requirements in Public Speaking. 

C. H. Thurber moved that the chair appoint a Resolutions 
Committee to take up Mr. Reeve’s suggestions. With the consent 
of the member who made the motion at a former session pro- 
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viding for a committee to draw up resolutions concerning the 
relations between Public Speaking and allied departments, it was 
moved and seconded that this former committee be instructed 
to draw up resolutions of the kind suggested by Mr. Reeves. 

Discussion by Mabie, Nykerk, Sarett. 

Moved that the motion to appoint a Resolutions Committee 
to act on suggestions in Reeves’ address, be laid on the table. 
Seconded and carried. 

Moved, seconded, and carried that the motion on table be 
taken off table. 

Moved and seconded that.a Resolutions Committee be ap- 
pointed to draft resolutions concerning the relations between the 
Department of Public Speaking and other departments, also to 
act upon suggestions in Reeves’ paper, and upon other subse- 
quent matters requiring resolutions. Carried. 

3. Mrs. B. F. Herring, of Nicholas Senn H. S., Chicago, 
spoke on the “Speech Training in High Schools, Motive and 
Method.” She suggested that the pupil be encouraged to choose 
his own subject for speeches, in order to instil in him the desire 
to speak; that he should not speak on a topic because he is re- 
quired to; that such freedom will work for earnestness, ease, 
freedom of speech, and sincerity. 

4. J. A. Winans, of Cornell University, chairman of the 
Committee of High School Courses, read the report of the com- 
mittee and answered questions raised from time to time by teach- 
ers of speech in secondary schools concerning courses, hours, 
methods, and contents of courses in Public Speaking in secondary 
schools. He discussed the awakening interest in Public Speak- 
ing on the part of teachers of English; the necessity that teachers 
of English should acquire proper standards of speech work; the 
need of trained teachers of speech; and of making the association 
more helpful to secondary school teachers. 

Discussion by Merry, O'Neill, Nykerk, Mabie, Sarett, Van 
Wye, Blount, Herring, Reeves, Baker, Weaver, Rassweiler. 

Meeting adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Meeting called at 2:00 Pp. m. by President Woodward. 
1. Professor A. G. Arvold, of North Dakota Agricultural 
College, delivered an address on “The Country Theatre.” He 
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commented on the need of country universities, of opportunities 
for self-expression, of the mission of teachers of speech to pro- 
vide these opportunities through extension of the country theatre 
idea and other forms of self-expression. 

2. A. M. Drummond, Director of the Cascadilla Schools, 
spoke on “A Countryside Theatre Experiment,” and his experi- 
ences in directing a little theatre at the New York State Fair. 

3. Samuel J. Hume, Director of the Greek Theatre, Univer- 
sity of California, gave an address on “The Community Thea- 
tre.” He declared that individuals in this industrial age need 
more opportunities for self expression; that we are becoming 
inarticulate due to the fact that we are yielding to the grapho- 
phone, the motion picture, and so on. He suggested as one solu- 
tion the community drama, festivals, and pageants. 

Discussion by Gough, Drummond, Hume, Mabie, Baker, 
Herring, Newcomb, Rassweiler. 

Moved, seconded, and carried that A. M. Drummond be 
asked to compile a list of plays suitable for amateurs and send 
it to the editor for publication in THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
SPEECH EDUCATION. 

The chairman of the Nominating Committee, A. M. Drum- 
mond, gave a brief preliminary report, stating that it is highly 
desirable that Professor J. M. O’Neill, who has edited THE 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL since its foundation, should not be per- 
mitted to resign this year. 

4. Annual Report Concerning THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL, 
its policies, plans for the future, etc., by the Editor, J. M. O’Neill, 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

5. Clarence H. Thurber, of Purdue University, read the an- 
nual Report of the Business Manager of THE QUARTERLY JouR- 
NAL. He spoke of, and recommended to the Association, the 
action taken by the Executive Committee in conference with the 
Banta Publishing Company, whereby the expired contract be- 
tween the Association and the Banta Company should not be 
renewed. This agreement provided for publication and entire 
promotion of THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL by the Banta Company 
in consideration that the Banta Company receive a percentage 
of the membership fees and subscription price, etc., of THE 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL. This contract has proved unsatisfactory 
to the Banta Company which alleged that it had lost money be- 
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cause of the expense of promotion and so on; and unsatisfactory 
to the Association because of failures of the Banta Company to 
discharge various conditions in the contract, among them for- 
feitures for tardy publication, promotion, and so on. It was 
recommended that the Association accept the offer of the Banta 
Company by way of liquidation; that the Association take over 
the publication of THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL in an arrangement 
whereby a member of the Association would be Business Mana- 
ger solely responsible for the publication and promotion of THE 
QUARTERLY, and whereby the Banta Company would be respon- 
sible only for printing it. 

Moved that the questions concerning membership dues and 
increased subscription price raised by the Business Manager’s 
Report be referred to the Executive Committee. Seconded and 
carried. 

Meeting adjourned. 


EVENING MEETING 
Annual Dinner 

The Association met on Tuesday evening at 6 Pp. M. in the 
Auditorium for the annual dinner. Plates were set for fifty. 
The evening was devoted to informal, pleasant discussion and 
conversation. After the banquet Professor Ralph Dennis, of 
the Northwestern University School of Oratory, spoke on his 
experiences as a Y. M. C. A. worker and U. S. Consul in Russia 
during the war. 


Tuirp Day—MornincG SESSION 
1. Business Session. 
Meeting called at 9:05 a. mM. President Woodward in the 
chair. 
Treasurer’s Report, by C. H. Thurber. 
Nominating committee, by A. M. Drummond, Chairman, 
made the following nominations: 
Officers of the National Association of Teachers of Speech: 
President, C. H. Woolbert, University of Illinois 
lst Vice President, G. N. Merry, University of Iowa 
2nd Vice President, L. E. Bassett, Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University 
3rd Vice President, Mrs. Mary H. Dowd, Manchester 
(N. H.) High School 
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Secretary, Miss Bess Baker, Proviso Township High 
School, Maywood, Illinois 

Treasurer, Ray K. Immel, University of Michigan. 

QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH EDUCATION: 

Editor, J. M. O’Neill, University of Wisconsin 

Associate Editor, Bromley Smith, Bucknell University 

Associate Editor, Chas. F. Lindsley, University of Minne- 

sota 

Associate Editor, C. M. Newcomb, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 

versity 
Associate Editor, E. L. Hunt, Cornell University 
Associate Editor, J. S. Gaylord, Winona (Minn.) Normal 
School 

Associate Editor, Smiley Blanton, University of Wisconsin 

Associate Editor, Alma M. Bullowa, Hunter College High 
School 

Associate Editor, Mrs. Bertha Forbes Herring, Nicholas 
Senn High School, Chicago 

Business Manager, R. K. Immel, University of Michigan. 

Moved and carried that the Secretary be instructed to cast 
a unanimous vote for the nominations by the committee. 

Report of the Membership Committee by L. R. Sarett, chair- 
man. Moved, seconded, and carried that the report be accepted 
as read. 

Moved and seconded that there be nine instead of eight 
Associate Editors on THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL. Carried. 

J. Dolman, Jr., University of Pennsylvania, was nominated 
and elected to fill this position as Associate Editor. 

Moved and seconded that a committee on high school courses 
be appointed. Carried. 

2. Report of the Committee on First Year Courses in Col- 
leges and Universities, by Chas. M. Newcomb, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Chairman: 

(a) The committee commented upon the inherent diffi- 
culties in standardizing the work of Public Speaking; and the 
underlying aims of a beginning course. 

Other members of the committee spoke briefly concerning 
phases of the beginning course. 

(b) R. D. Hollister, of the University of Michigan, spoke 
on the topic, “What Should be the Aims of a Beginning 
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Course,” supplementing his remarks by reference to a chart 
which visualized in detail aspects of the beginning course. He 
set out the aims and contents of an effective beginning course. 

(c) Miss Ruth Kentzler, State College of Agriculture, 
Ames, Iowa, spoke on the topic, “The Relation of High School 
Credits to the First Course in College,” declaring that the 
aims and contents of high school courses in Public Speaking 
depend upon the aim and nature of the beginning courses in 
the colleges. 

(d) Mrs. Perle S. Kingsley, of the University of Denver, 
representing a minority opinion of the committee, spoke on 
the subject, “Should There Be Two Foundation Courses.” 
She declared that a fixed, standardized course eliminates the 
personality of the teacher and is undesirable; that courses 
must be adapted to local conditions; that there is a need for 
two courses, one in speech composition and one in interpreta- 
tion. 

(e) C. M. Newcomb read the recommendations of the 
committee, stating that a beginning course should be 

1. A one semester general course, meeting not less than 
three hours per week. 

2. The name of the course should be “Course I: Intro- 
duction in Speech Education.” 

3. This course should be prerequisite to all advanced 
courses except for those students who have had its 
equivalent as recognized by the instructor. Where 
possible and advisable courses coordinate with the 
beginning courses should be offered for the special 
needs of special students. 

4. Sections should be limited to a maximum of 25 stu- 
dents. 

5. Contents of the course. It is unwise to go into detail 
as to the contents of the course. Some general 
knowledge of voice and action should be taught in 
this course, this includes a general knowledge of the 
vocal elements, quality, form, pitch and tone. 

In addition, the committee also suggested that two courses fol- 
low the first semester course ; one course in original speaking, the 
other in interpretation. 
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It also suggested that students be given some conception of 
the entire field of speech, its opportunities, the variety of its 
forms and interests. 

Discussion—limited to two minutes—of the committee report 
by Nykerk, Weaver, Kay. 

Moved and seconded that the first section of recommendations 
be amended; that, instead of one three-hour semester course, 
there shall be two codrdinate courses for two semesters. 

Discussion by Rassweiler, Weaver, Woolbert, Taylor, Veach, 
Winans, Baker, O’Neill, Gough, Hollister, Sarett. 

Amendment was lost. 

Moved and carried that first recommendation be adopted as 
it stands, including Sec. A (“3 hrs. per week, 1 semester’’). 

Moved that the word “in” in the title of the course be changed 
to “to.” Seconded and carried. 

Moved and seconded that committee’s recommendation that 
the title of the beginning course should be “Introduction to 
Speech Education” be adopted. 

Kay moved to amend this motion by striking out the word 
“Education” in the title “Introduction to Speech Education.” 

Discussion by Blount, Merry. Amendment carried. 

T. C. Trueblood moved to substitute for “Introduction to 
Speech,” the title “Principles of Expression.” Seconded. 

Discussion by Merry, Nykerk, O’Neill. 

O’Neill moved to amend the substitute motion to read “Prin- 
ciples of Speech.” 

Discussion by Trueblood, Thurber, Woolbert, O'Neill, Blan- 
ton, Dolman. 

Motion to vote on the previous question. Carried. 

Motion to adopt the title suggested by O’Neill, “Principles of 
Speech.” Carried. Vote, 29 for, 8 against. 

Motion to suspend the rules in order to permit free discus- 
sion. Carried. 

Motion to take an informal vote to determine the sense of 
the Association concerning title of the beginning course. Car- 
ried. 


First Ballot For 
Introduction to Speech 5 
Principles of Public Speaking 29 


Principles of Speech 21 
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Second Ballot For 
Principles of Public Speaking 30 
Principles of Speech 32 


Motion by J. A. Winans that the recommendations of the 
Committee on the Beginning Course be laid on the table. Car- 
ried. 

Moved and seconded that the remainder of the morning’s pro- 
gram be carried over to the afternoon. 
Meeting adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Meeting called at 1:50. President H. S. Woodward in the 
chair. 

1. Dr. Smiley Blanton, of the University of Wisconsin, read 
a paper on “The Development of the Defects of Speech.” 

2. Dr. Frederick Martin, Director of Speech Improvement, 
New York City Schools, discussed Dr. Blanton’s paper. 

Discussion by Nykerk, Immel, Rassweiler, Dr. Blanton, New- 
comb, Dr. Martin. 

Auditing Committee reported that the books of the Associa- 
tion were correct. Report accepted. 

Moved by R. K. Immel that the subscription price of THE 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL shall hereafter be $2.50 to non-members 
of the Association, and to present members of the association; 
that new members in the Association shall pay $2.50 for the 
magazine and $1.00 membership fee. 

Discussion by Nykerk, Winans, Immel. 

Motion to increase carried, 25 for, 16 against. 

3. Report of the Committee on Resolutions by Glenn N. 

Merry, Chairman: 

1. Resolved that Public Speaking be favorably considered 
as a course in the Freshman year. 

2. Resolved, that sections of Public Speaking should be 
limited to 20. 

3. Resolved, that experience has demonstrated that speech 
work is best carried on where this work has been organized as a 
distinct department. 

4. Resolved, (a) that the Association holds self-improve- 
ment courses in Public Speaking where there is no personal con- 
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tact between teacher and student to be inadequate and generally 
detrimental in effect. 
(b) That the opposition of the Association be brought to 
bear upon authors, publishers, and advertisers of such courses. 
5. Resolved, that elective courses in Public Speaking be 
open to Freshmen in college. 

Discussion as to the wisdom of adopting and the policy of 
publishing resolution No. 4 by Rassweiler, Kay, Sarett, Hollis- 
ter, Taylor, Ryan, Nykerk. 

Moved and seconded that the resolutions be taken up seria- 
tim. Carried. Then adoption of resolutions 1, 2, and 3 moved 
and seconded and carried. 

T. C. Trueblood moved that resolution No. 4 be taken up by 
sections. Discussion by Rassweiler, Sarett, Kay. 

Moved and seconded that Trueblood’s resolution be tabled. 
Carried. 

Moved and seconded that resolution No. 5 of Resolutions 
Committee be adopted. Carried. 

4. Paper by Mrs. Edward K. Scripture, on “Treatment of 
Speech Defects,” was read by title only owing to the absence of 
Mrs. Scripture. 

5. Paper by Dr. Floyd S. Muckey, of New York City, on 
“Some Fundamental Principles of Sound Production as Applied 
to Speech,” was read by title only owing to the absence of Dr. 
Muckey. 

6. Professor Glenn N. Merry, of the University of lowa, 
read a paper on “A Laboratory Course in Speech Training Re- 
quired of all Candidates for the B.A. Degree,” in which he stated 
a few of the problems encountered in offering required courses 
in speech. 

7. Dr. Martin demonstrated the correction of stuttering and 
stammering by the use of suggestion, using stutterers who vol- 
unteered for the demonstration. 

8. Moved and seconded that the retiring officers of the Asso- 
ciation be given a vote of thanks. Carried. 

Meeting and convention adjourned. 

Lew R. Sarett, Secretary. 
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